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PROGRESS OF THE TRUST CRAZE. 


FEW months ago THe INDIA RuBBER WoRLD pre- 

dicted that the formation of industrial Trusts would 

be overdone—that Wall street would be flooded with these 

securities, and that the public would refuse to buy them. 

Published on the Ist of each Month by Scarcely half a year has passed, and already that forecast 
is finding fulfillment. For weeks past the daily papers 


THE INDIA RUBBER PUBLISHING CO. have been full of reports of Trust troubles. All the arts 


120-122 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK,U.8. A. and artifices of the professional promoter have been power- 
less against the fact that the Trust movement is dragging— 


LONDON OFFIOE, 225 STRAND, W. 0. that manufacturers are refusing to- accept anything but 
a ~~ Cash for their factories ; that underwriters are refusing to 
Ce. M. DURA. _ H.C.PEARSON. advance the cash needful; that bankers are refusing to 


ie —— lend money on “industrials”; that the public is now 
ol. 20. AUGUST 1, 1899. No. 5. over-loaded with these shares ; and finally, that even the 


aed Tap eee RRP TY PY? little speculators on margin cannot deal in them because 
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ment began the manufacturer did not have to say ‘‘ how much can I 
get for my plant ?” but it was the banker who proposed “‘ let us have 
it.” The cash proposition was abandoned some time ago, and the or- 
ganization of these large companies has unquestionably been dragging. 

Many bankers simply cannot listen to new propositions, because they 

are already overloaded with such securities. The investing public has 

not yet taken up these stocks, or, at least, a great many of them. The 
position of the banker is aggravated by the action of the banks—as 
distinct from private bankers—in refusing to carry these securities for 
him.’” 

* * * 

EveEN the advocates of the Trust idea have at last found 
it necessary to call a halt—have been forced to admit that 
the thing has been overdone. Thus we find Matthew Mar- 
shall, financial editor of the New York Sum and the ablest 
champion of the Trusts, thus advising his readers upon 
the “limits to industrial empire ” 


‘* The thing to be guarded against is unduly extending the applica- 
tion of the principle, and, in avoiding one evil, running into another. 
A man six feet high and well proportioned is stronger than a child, 
but a giant sixty feet high could not carry his own weight, much less 
do any effective work. An elephant is many times larger and heavier 
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than a horse, but a number of horses of a weight equal to that of one 
elephant are more useful in this part of the world, at least, than the 
elephant would be. In like manner a compact, well organized and 
well administered industrial organization, kept within the limits that 
nature has fixed, will be more likely to succeed than a mammoth of 


larger dimensions.” 
* * * 


Burt the most significant and telling blow that the Trust 
promoters have yet received was lately administered by 
the New York Stock Exchange. The bank presidents of 
New York, seeing the grave danger of the situation, called 
an informal meeting among themselves to discuss measures 
for restraining the wild speculation then in progress. A 
committee was appointed for conference with the officers 
of the Stock Exchange, and immediately thereafter it was 
announced that the Exchange would refuse to list these 
shares, unless the promoters would agree to furnish certain 
essential information necessary to forming an intelligent 
opinion as to the actual value of the shares offered on the 
floor of the Exchange. In other words, they refused 
to countenance dealings in these shares so long as the pub- 
lic is kept in ignorance of the terms of the consolidation 
and the facts of the business. 

Immediately following that action there was a heavy 
slump in the market quotations for all industrials, and 
from that hour the movement has been dragging heavily. 
The one thing that these speculative combinations simply 
can not withstand, is the light of intelligent investigation. 
Their charters usually specify that “no stockholder shall 
have any right to inspect any account, or book, or docu- 
ment of the corporation, except as conferred or authorized 
by the board of directors "—/. ¢., compliant gentlemen act- 
ing under the immediate direction of the promoters, who 
are very careful to withhold detailed information of value. 
In other words, the owner who sells his factory to the 
Trust, the stockholder who accepts its stock certificates, 
the bondholder who buys its “ first mortgage securities,” 
the officers, managers, superintendents, and salesmen who 
engage their services—all alike must submit their interests 
to the secret management and manipulation of the little 
ring of Wall street promoters who form the combination 
and finance the corporation. It is an altogether admirable 
scheme of organization from the promoters’ point of view, 
and it is small wonder that these gentlemen wax eloquent 
upon the “advantages” of consolidation. But the mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange see plainly that it 
is a very perilous form of business organization, while the 
holders of Trust “securities” are fast finding out that 
there is something wrong with the market. Asa temporary 
makeshift, dealings in these watered stocks have been 
transferred from the floor of the Exchange to the curb- 
stone, and daily the newspapers now present a long list of 
prices for “ outside securities.” But these quotations mean 
almost nothing, because the transactions are not subject to 
regulations and there can be no restrictions upon wash 
sales and other devices for “ rigging the market” to mis- 
lead foolish speculators. 

In short, the gigantic speculative movement is already 
tottering to its base, and sensible men everywhere can see 
plainly enough that just so soon as the business boom is 


over and average conditions must be confronted—just s 
soon as the facts as to these combinations must come ou 
then we are certain to see a period of radical re-organi 
tion which will almost amount to extermination. Th: 
period has come to every railroad in the United State 
which has been over-capitalized for speculative purposes 
and it must come to every industrial enterprise, large « 
small, which is managed by professional promoters—m- 
who are technically ignorant of the business in hand a) 
whose sole recommendation is a capacity to manipulat 
the stock of the concern in Wall street. 

After the inevitable and healthful scourgings of 
organization have been passed through, we shall see a f 
of these great corporations survive. Thus, the Standard 
Oil Co. and the Anthracite Coal combine, both managed on 
business principles and founded on natural monopolies 
these will long survive because they can defy competiti 
But as for the great horde of these combinations wh 
are still in the hands of stock speculators, which enjoy | 
natural monopolies, which have no special privileges 
patent rights, and which have been hastily drawn toget! 
by dazzling bonuses of watered stock—the future of thes 
is full of uncertainty and peril. At any day their securi- 
ties are liable to sell at anything or nothing, as has already 
happened to “cordage” and “ whiskey”; and from the 
hour that their books are thrown open and the investing 
public has the opportunity to form an intelligent esti- 
mate of the value of their stocks—there will be few inves- 
tors, and none at anything approaching present absurd 
valuations. 

’- *« *® 


So far as the rubber trade is affected by the movement, 
there is little news of importance and nothing for future 
concern, ‘The bold scheme of six months ago, which had 
for its avowed object the formation of a gigantic combi- 
nation which should ultimately control, under a single in- 
fluence, all the principal lines of manufacture in the rub- 
ber industry, as well as the supply and price of crude 
rubber—which sought, as the promoters put it, to “make 
it seem as if the outside manufacturers were going to be 
placed in a practically hopeless and defenseless position” 
—this utterly wild and impossible scheme seems to have 
been entirely dissipated by the events of the past half year. 
In its place the promoters are just now busy with an effort 
to combine the manufacturers of pneumatic tires, the idea 
being to get control of the tire patents, and then work in 
harmony with the belated bicycle Trust. That is a prob- 
lem full of difficulties as well as plausibilities, but whether 
it succeeds or fails is a matter of minor consequence to the 
trade at large. The really important fact to observe is, 
that the idea of a gigantic Trust to control the entire trade 
has passed out of practical consideration. Nobody eit 
fears or dreads or talks of it, and well-informed men eve 
where know that such a combination is simply impossible. 
And it has been rendered impossible by simply turning 
the light—by following precisely the methods since pre- 
scribed by the presidents of the New York banks and the 
governors of the Stock Exchange. 
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IMMEDIATELY upon the first proposal of the scheme we 
branded it as utterly impracticable. We presented facts 
to prove that the known sources of crude rubber are prac- 
tically exhaustless—that the supply can be indefinitely in- 
creased by simply increasing the number of gatherers, 
and hence that any future attempt to control the price 
must fail, as all past attempts have failed. As in the case 
of wheat, oats, and corn, the price is regulated absolutely 
by demand and supply, and any scheme to corner the mar- 
ket and control the price is simply a speculator’s dream— 
or a shallow subterfuge. Then we presented the facts to 
prove that an expert rubber manufacturer having his own 
compounds, knowing his customers, having credit with 
machinery makers, and commanding only a few thousand 
dollars in capital—that such a man can make money in 
any branch of the industry that he selects, and defy the 
competition of even the strongest combination. And cit- 
ing the opinion of Mr. Havemeyer, expressed some years 
ago, that the effective competition of these small mana- 
facturers would make a combination in the rubber trade 
impracticable, we further showed that the minor combina- 
tions already formed in the trade had found it impossible 
to suppress or even buy off competition. Being the ac- 
credited organ of the trade, and having expert knowledge 
of the facts, it was quickly observed that the publications 
of THe INDIA RusBBerR Wor Lp had a telling effect. Manu- 
facturers hesitated about turning their properties over to 
Wall street promoters; bankers and underwriters began 
to inquire into the advisability of advancing capital for 
such a doubtful undertaking ; and speculative investors 
invariably found that our statements of fact were con- 
firmed by every intelligent member of the trade. Small 
wonder, then, that the wild scheme has been dissipated. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE the lesser combinations of long standing in 
the various branches of the trade seem to be moving along 
without news or development of any kind, beyond that re- 
corded from month to month in these pages. These we 
have never sought to oppose, for the obvious reason that 
they are perfectly legitimate experiments in business or- 
ganization, entirely powerless to hamper or restrict compe- 
tition, and hence unable to control the prices either of crude 
materials or of manufactured products. They are, in 
short, simply large corporations engaged in free competi- 
tion with smaller concerns ; and so long as their business 
methods do not trench upon private rights, or violate sound 
business policy, they shall receive at our hands precisely 
the same fair treatment that we have consistently endeav- 
ored to accord to every individual member of the trade- 


* * 


Burt just here it seems appropriate and important to re- 
peat, and emphasize anew, the settled policy of the paper 
with regard to the larger Trust movement. IN January last 
we said: 

** The policy here announced is a question of principle, not of person- 
alities. We have neither taste nor time for questioning personal mo- 
We hold that the Trust movement in the rubber industry has 
And 


tives. 
gone far enough. To go further would involve us all in peril, 


to stop the progress of such a movement, THE INDIA RubBER WORLD 
from this day forth stands pledged to give the facts, to give them all, 
and to give them fearlessly. We shall strive to keep the discussion 
free from all show of enmity ; the utmost care will be taken to use only 
legitimate information, and to verify every statement of fact ; and we 
shall gladly open our columns to any honest advocate of the Trust 
idea. In short, our aim shall be to make the paper an indispensable 
medium of trustworthy information as to one of the most important 
subjects ever yet developed in the rubber industry.” 


* #* # 


AND again in February last we said : 

** What we oppose is a movement of Wall street operators which has 
for its avowed object the ultimate control of the entire rubber indus- 
try, under a single influence—that control to be gained by a bold pol- 
icy of merciless extermination for ‘ those concerns which the organizers 
of the new concern do not propose to take in.’ The weapon with 
which this extermination is to be accomplished, is the ‘ power, 
wielded by a single hand,’ to control both the supply and price of 
cruderubber, This is, of course, impossible, as experience has repeat- 
edly demonstrated ; and hence there is no permanent danger. But 
sane men can see plainly enough that if this movement be permitted 
to go on without opposition, without criticism of its methods, and 
without exposure of its economic fallacies, it would undoubtedly cause 
grave alarm, plunge the industry into a maelstrom of wild speculation, 
and give a company of Wall street promoters despotic power over the 
fortunes, the happiness and the homes of hundreds of families now 
It is, in short, a contest between Wall 
On one side is a little crowd of company 


enjoying a secure income. 
street and the rubber trade. 
promoters who seem to be strong only because their weakness is not 
known to the outside public. Opposed to them isan army of resource- 
ful men who have built up the rubber industry, and who can rebuild it 
as often as may be necessary. In such a contest there can be no doubt 
of the issue: The men of the rubber trade will win gloriously. And 
long before this passing craze for Trusts has run its course, we shall see 
the ranks of anti-trust converts augmented by scores of men who are 
just now dazzled by the glittering possibilities of Trust ‘ securities,’” 


ONE THING WORTH KEEPING IN MIND, in connection with 
the Paris Exposition of 1900, is that the Germans mean to gain 
the greatest possible amount of prestige through rivalry with 
other industrial powers on this occasion. The appropriation 
made by the German government to further this purpose is not 
exceeded by that of any other country, and it is safe to assume 
that this money will be expended under intelligent supervision. 
The industrial progress of Germany has been greater of late, 
than that of any other country in Europe; Great Britain has 
been regarding with uneasiness, for years, the constant inroads 
which the Germans have made upon her foreign trade; and 
the latter may be expected to forward to Paris a representation 
of their industrial life which will fitly crown all the efforts which 
they have put forth during the past quarter of a century to cap- 
ture a liberal share of the world’s trade. There is a special 
reason why the rubber manufacturers of the United States 
should keep in mind the competition which they will be 
certain to meet at the hands of their German competitors 
when their exhibits reach Paris. - The real competition for 
supplying the markets of the world with rubber goods is 
likely to fall, before a great while, between the United States 
and Germany, and whether this country or that makes the 
best impression at Paris may decide which of the two will 
take the lead in the rubber trade so far as exports are 
concerned. 





ATTENTION is called to the advertisement, elsewhere, of a 
new book on “ Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients,” 
designed as a textbook of rubber manufacture. 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF A RUBBER TRUST. 


Tue article which follows appeared as a leading editorial in a late 
issue of our British contemporary, the /ndia- Rubber Journal, in 
reference to a report of a meeting held to consider plans for some 
sort of consolidation in the rubber trade in that country. 

THE AMALGAMATION. 

* a more this patient, hard working, long suffering indi- 

vidual has gathered together those chiefs in the rubber 
trade who will respond to his call. On the 2oth [of June], at the 
usual place, they met. What was the result of their delibera- 
tions we are not yet in a position to say, for what information 
we gather comes to us in a confidential manner, and we must 
for the present retain it. Meantime, we can only say that we 
sympathize greatly with the chief actors in the comedy. The 
labors they have had, the journeys they have undertaken, and 
the sorrows they have endured will some day make up an inter- 
esting story, if any of them can be induced to write it. They 
are, of course, doing it from purely philanthropic motives; they 
have no idea of any recompense or reward. Sharing promotion 
money is out of the question; indeed, so thoroughly are they 
acting upon public benefit ground, that we should be quite safe 
in offering to stand drinks, though this hot weather is very 
tempting. They would certainly refuse. If this sort of thing 
comes to a climax—and the talk is perhaps bolder than at any 
time in the last two years, and it has been usually not wanting 
for sound—we should like to know who in the rubber trade 
will be better off for it. Somebody outside may be; possibly 
some of their friends’ friends and poor relations may be; but of 
those who have given their lives to the trade, who have worked 
it and studied it, know it in all its aspects, commercially, me- 
chanically, or chemically, we doubt if one will benefit by the 
amalgamation. 

Ask those in the trade, not outsiders, who combined to form 
the United States Rubber Co., if they look back with pride to 
what they then did. The letter of a former superintendent of 
one of the almagamated companies, printed in the June issue of 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD shows, we think, very clearly that 
those who conducted the business before and after the change 
much regretted that it had ever been made. Recently there 
had been in the United States another amalgamation; this 
time of the makers of mechanical goods. With the history 
of the United States Rubber Co. to guide them, most of the 
large manufacturers of mechanical goods in the States refused 
to combine. 

The change will not be for the benefit of customers, for it will 
endeavor to stop all bargaining and try to fix prices on one 
hard and fast line, without respect to individual peculiarities of 
buyers. It will not benefit employés, for the larger the board 
the greater the chance that influence, and not merit, will be the 
means of promotion. Effort, honest effort, after improvement 
will be discounted in favor of wire pulling and soft soaping. 

There is one class inside the works that may gain by the 
amalgamation, These are the unskilled laborers. In some 
works these get a fair wage, but in others the pay is far below 
what it ought to be. Under a large “board” we suppose one 
uniform rate is likely to be the rule; and if that rate is not high 
enough, it can be exposed in the press without risk of an action 
at law. We have often wished to have a word upon this, but 
we doubted if we could afford it 





THE Gummiwaarenfabrik-Aktiengesellschaft (Prague) closed 
their annual accounts for the past season with a net profit of 
25,000 florins (=$10,500), applicable to dividends. 


‘““WHERE IS THAT BOOK ?” 


HE phrase that heads this article is becoming a very famil- 
iar one in and out of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD office 
and the author, in deference to the genuine interest shown by 
subscribers, rises to explain. To begin with, the book (“ Crude 
Rubber and Compounding Ingredients") was announced as a 
subscription book for the reason that the trade as a whole is 
not a large one and the risks contingent upon book publishing 
in it are great. It was necessary therefore to know how many 
wished the book,.for one thing. That problem hasbeen solved 
and enough subscriptions are now in hand to warrant its pub- 
lication, and it is being worked to completion very rapidly. It 
may be as well to add that had it not been a subscription book 
unusual delays would have been encountered, such as the 
writer's six weeks illness with pneumonia, the difficulty in get- 
ting a special paper made owing to big contracts on which 
paper mills are working, not to speak of unforeseen and unavoid- 
able delays in proofs, in printing, etc. Asthe matter stands 
to-day the book will be in the mails by the middle of the month, 
and the author hopes that the readers will pronounce it well 
worth waiting for. ; 





HOSE SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE NAVY. 


HE official specifications for rubber hose required for the 
United States navy, issued from time to time, have been 
brought together in convenient pamphlet form. There are 
included specifications for (1) upper deck fire hose; (2) rubber 
fire hose ; (3) rubber hose for washing decks and use in engineer 
department; (4) steam hose for fire room; and (5) suction hose. 
It is interesting to note that all these specifications call .for 
“pure Para rubber,” and that two-year guarantees are required. 
Copies may be obtained from the bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy department, Washington, D. C. 





THE price to be paid by a Belgian syndicate for certain rub- 
ber estates in Para state is reported by the South American 


Journal at 5.360,000 milreis (about $893.000). 





H.C. Burton, E. E. Huber. Joseph Davol. 
George M. Allerton. George F. Hodgman. 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
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BALATA EXPLOITATION IN THE GUIANAS. 


By Wilfred A. Joubert.* 


éosa, Gaertner), from which Balata is obtained, is native 

to the Guianas and the coast districts of the Orinoco, 

in Venezuela. It grows in scattered belts on sand reefs 
in the swamp lands and sparsely in the higher districts. The 
trees in the high lands, however, yield but little gum. The 
Venezuelan product is known as “ Block Balata,” resembles 
cheese in appearance, is of inferior quality owing to manner of 
curing, and commands only 
three-fifths of the market price 
of the “Sheet Balata” of the 
Guianas. The privilege of fel- 
ling the trees in Venezuela— 
whereby from six to eight 
times as much milk can be 
obtained as by merely bleed- 
ing the trees—also contributes 
to the cheapness of the Vene- 
zuelan Balata, though this 
manner of gathering will 
eventually destroy the Balata 
forests. 

Only a few hundred kilo- 
grams have been shipped from 
French Guiana and no gen- 
eral gathering has been at- 
tempted there. This govern- 
ment grants lands only to its 
citizens. 

Sheet Balata, as its name 
indicates, is cured in sheet 
form and the present supply 
is obtained almost exclusively 
from the two colonies of Brit- 
ish and Dutch Guiana. 

Though the manner of 
granting the lands differs be- 
tween the two governments, 
the principle is essentially the 
same, and the method of con- 
ducting operations identical, 
save in a few minor local de- 
tails. Both governments pro- 
vide that the trees shall be 
bled but one-half the circum- 
ference and only by a pre- 
scribed form for scarifying the 
bark, based on the theory that 
the tree under this process 
will recover its vitality within 
from three to five years, and 
again be available for bleeding, thereby insuring the perpe- 
tuity of the industry. 

This hypothesis is not wholly borne out by actual results, and 
little re-tapping is attempted. A tree on the second bleeding 
gives less milk and, owing to the manner of cutting, it is diffi- 


‘: ‘HE “bully,” “ boela,” or “ bullet” tree (A/tmusops glo- 


*The author of this article recently returned, for a brief stayin the United 
States, from Dutch Guiana, where he has been employed: since 1891 in gathering 
Balata for a New York syndicate. 


TAPPING BALATA TREE IN DUTCH GUIANA, 


cult to lead the milk over the welts formed by the healing of 
the old wounds. 

Attracted by the sweet gummy substance which forms from 
the exuding milk, the destructive wood ant attacks the tree 
when abando: ed by the bleeder and compasses the destruction 
which the government has done its best to prevent by its re- 
strictions on the gatherer. 

In Surinam (Dutch Guiana) the government grants to one 
individual a minimum of 5000 
hectares and a maximum of 
50,000 hectares (1 hectare=2% 
acres), at a cost of 4 cents per 
hectare per annum. 

In neither of the Guianas 
do the natives take the initia- 
tive in gathering and dispos- 
ing of their Balata to buyers, 
but capital itself, in the hands 
either of an individual, a firm, 
or a corporation, is obliged to 
Start and carry on the exploit- 
ing directly. The first move 
is to send out exploring expe- 
ditions of five to ten men, each 
under a foreman, to locate 
“reefs” or groves of the Ba- 
lata trees, the operator secur- 
ing the land from the govern- 
ment according to the reports 
of the explorers when they 
return. An expedition is gen- 
erally fittted out for from six 
to eight weeks, the men receiv- 
ing 60 cents and the foreman 
80 cents per day, besides ra- 
tions, which will cost 20 cents 
per man per day. In order to 
get his advances and secure 
other opportunities for getting 
a little money, a prospector 
will sometimes report that he 
has located a working place 
where no trees exist and the 
subsequent bleeding expedi- 
tion will prove a failure, re- 
sulting in a heavy loss to the 
operator. The prospecting 
months are September, Octo- 
ber, and November. About 
the middle of December the 
operator begins to make his 
contracts with his collectors and perfect arrangements for the 
bleeding season, which begins in January. The contracts 
are merely nominal, and provide that the collector shall be 
credited so much per pound on the Balata which he turns in 
as against advances made to him of cash and supplies, and 
any balance remaining to his credit is his profit. Under the 
contract the collector is supposed to make good his failure to 


cover his advances by returns of Balata, which he is never in a 
® 
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CAMP OF BALATA GATHERERS, AT HEAD OF NAVIGATION ON A RIVER IN DUTCH GUIANA. 


position to do, and never does, but it takes some operators a 
long time to realize this fact. 

With the approach of the holidays the laborers begin clamor- 
ing for engagements in order to receive the customary advance 
for providing themselves with the necessary bush outfit, 
which they spend in having a good time—or, as they call it, 
“spreeing.” By January 10 Christmas has been celebrated and 
the New Year ushered in, and it is then possible to get the men 
off to the bush. During the interim the life of the operator 
has been made burdensome by the constant appeals for “ a few 
more pieces of silver, sir,” no time being considered so in- 
opportune and no place so secluded but they will search him 
out, and before they are out of town each man has doubled or 
trebled his original advance. During a competition for laborers 
some have been so reckless or unwary or possibly coerced into 
advancing a bleeder more than his possible earning capacity. 

The next difficulty is to get the men away from town, and it 
is often necessary to call in the services of the police to round 
them up and get them off, and there is always a certain percen- 
tage of rascals who never put in appearance and whose ad- 
vances represent a total loss. This latter class have generally 
contracted under different names to as many different parties 
and this element, together with those who desert after reach- 
ing the bush, together with incompetents, sickness, and death, 
represents a loss which must always be reckoned as part of the 
cost of gathering and which will average about 25 per cent. of 
the cost.* The men are started off in small boats holding five 
to fifteen men each, taking with them everything necessary for 
a three or four months’ stay in the bush. 

A laborer’s outfit consist of a cutlass, 5 gallon export oil tin, 
12 calabashes, and a small tin canister containing a limited 
wardrobe and a wonderful assortment of sundries. The sup- 
plies consist of salt beef, pork and fish, split peas, flour, molas- 
ses, sugar, tobacco, kerosene oil, and matches, a small stock of 
clothing, tinned goods, etc., being placed in charge of the over- 
seer or foremen to sell the men if required. 

A week's hard pulling will reach most of the Balata districts, 
though some travel fifteen days and more hauling their boats 
over sunken logs through rapids and+ up almost impassable 
creeks before arriving at the upper reaches where they are to 


* This refers particularly to Dutch Guiana. In British Guiana much of this 
trouble is obviated through the Institute of Minesand Forests a semi-official cor- 
poration through which the members contract for bleeders and secure police pro- 


tection 


work. Some operators tow the boats to the head of steam- 
launch navigation, but as the laborer receives no remuneration 
for pulling to his field of labor few consider this necessary. On 
reaching the disembarking point a few days are spent in estab- 
lishing a general camp on the creek side, every three or four 
men building a danaé—or hut—which they occupy in common. 
A camp seldom contains more than twenty-five men, who are 
sufficient ordinarily to bleed out during the season a tract of 
5000 hectares. The provisions are in charge of the foreman, 
who is also responsible for the Balata as it is turned in and who 
receives a commission of 2 cents per pound for this service. 
The average cost of Balata is made up as follows: 


Price paid to laborer per pound 
Commission paid to overseer 
General expenses and management 
Losses by bad debts of laborers 


Having settled himself in camp, the bleeder begins the con- 
struction of a dadr¢é—or drying off tray, which is built on legs 
with the bottom or floor about three feet from the ground. The 
bottom is made of the palisades palm, which splits readily into 
a narrow planking, and the sides are made of half squared logs 
notched at the ends as in building a log cabin. The cracksare 
then plastered with clay and any s nall leaks are effectually 
stopped with Balata milk as a cement. A roof made of palm 
leaves, the frame of which is lashed at one end to a pole, which 
in turn works in two crotches as a hinge, is finally built over 
the daéré to protect the milk from the elements, the cover be- 
ing pushed back or lowered with a pole like an old fashioned 
skylight, as desired. The whole forms a protected tray 
8 x 12 feet and 6 inches deep. 

The bleeder is now ready to begin his gathering. Selectinga 
morning promising a fair day, he starts out early with kerosene, 
tin, cutlass, calabashes, and dinner-pail for the spot which he 
has previously located for his day’s work and which may be a 
walk of two hours or more. Upon reaching his spot he spends 
some time in constructing a ladder made of two long poles 
upon which rungs are lashed by means of bush rope. An upper 
cut is then made in the tree about two feet from the ground 
and the edge of a calabash is inserted under the tough, spriggy 
bark which holds it in position. A leaf is placed over the cala- 
bash to keep out as much as possible the chips of bark which 
begin to fly under the rapid skilled strokes of the bleeder as he 
begins his assault on the tree with an exultant war whoop. 
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Channels about 1 % inches in width, one leading into the other 
at nearly right angles, and a foot apart (the lower one leading to 
the calabash), the incision not deeper than the bark, the tree to 
be only semi-circumscribed, in the regulation method for tap- 
ping the tree, loss of concession or product being the penalty for 
any infringement of this rule. The men are sometimes fur- 
nished with printed instructions by the operator which to a 
certain extent assist him in clearing himself as a party to il- 
legal bleeding and throwing the responsibility upon the laborer 
who may be fined and imprisoned. A good laborer will bleed 
about ten trees, which will fill his five gallon tin and which is 
considered a good day’s work, and about 3 P. M. with his tin 
on his head he returns to camp. Five gallons of milk will dry 
off 25 pounds of Balata, which gives a product of only 2% 
pounds to a tree. 

The “ boela”’ tree is a forest giant, running up straight and 
clear without a branch to 60 or 8o feet, the circumference at the 
base of a large tree requiring the outstretched arms of three 
men to encompass it. Standing on his ladder the bleeder can- 
not reach beyond 20 feet and, limited to half the circumference, 
he covers but one-eighth of the bleeding surface of the tree, 
though a wily bleeder has a way of so running his cuts that it 
would make a whole jury cross-eyed in trying to determine if a 
tree was bled more than half way around.* 

The tree is of very hard wood, excellent for building purposes, 
and it takes a solid blow to penetrate the bark of an old tree, 
The gathcring must be conducted during the rainy season, as 
it is only then when the roots of the trees are well supplied with 
water that the milk runs freely and in quantity, but as the 
slightest amount of water will spoil the milk, a day without 
rain must be selected, and so the bleeding must be doue in two 
or three hours during only a few daysinamonth. A sudden 
shower oiten destroys a forenoon’s work and the milk runs to 
waste. . 

Adulteration is impracticable, as no other tree gives milk in 
quantity equal to the “boela” tree, and any foreign substance 
mixed with the Balata milk, even water, renders the curing 
difficult and even impossible. Having filled every receptacle 
at hand including the daéré and May approaching with the 
little dry season, the laborer starts in with his drying. All day 
the milk in the daéré is exposed to the sun, coagulation begins, 
and a dark red coating forms which is peeled off on the follow- 
ing morning, hung over a pole, and allowed to drip. 

When sufficiently drained this coating is hung in acool shady 
place and the raw side is allowed to dry, and by the following 
morning the Balata is in the form of a sheet resembling a hide 
of leather. It continues drying for several days and there is a 
constant shrinkage in weight for thirty days after and before it is 
in condition for shipment. A favorite trick of the gatherer is 
to fold together the raw surface of the sheet, which in drying 
around the edges hermetically seals the undried portion within, 
increasing the legitimate weight of the sheet 20 per cent., and it 
is prudent to cut every sheet before accepting, as it may be dry 
as a bone outside and raw inside. 

By the end of May the average bleeder will have gathered 
and cured about 500 pounds, and then returns to town to receive 
his earnings, which generally disappear in a night. Some of 
the best men will gather 1000 pounds, but they are the steady 
domestic sort and are not very numerous among the Balata 
workers. A few return to the bush and work until August, but 
two-thirds of the crop is in by the last of May. 


* The bleeders are very jealous of each other, and if one discovers a good piece 
of *‘ wood ’* he will cut a labyrinth of trails to mislead any of his companions who 
might attempt to follow him to his “ find,” sometimes remaining alone in the bush 
for several days and until he has ** bled” the place out. 


The Balata worker must needs be a hardy, able bodied man, 
in order to endure the laborious work and hardships of his vo- 
cation, and they earn all they receive. They will pull days ata 
stretch with little sleep or food and carry their supplies in and 
bring their Balata out two days from the creekside. 

The Berbice district of Demerara (British Guiana) furnishes 
the bulk of the men, and 1500 bleeders is a fair estimate of the 
number of experienced men available for Balata work, of which 
1200 are British Guianese and the balance Surinamers. The 
Berbice and Nickerie rivers in British and Dutch Guiana, respec- 
tively, have been the favorite resort of the bleeders and fur- 
ished most of the Balata. The present demand for Balata is 
about 200 tons, which amount has been-approximately supplied 
since 1890. In 1896-97 the supply doubled, creating a surplus 
stock which accounts for the low prices ruling during the past 
three years. Many of the operators ceased gathering and now 
prices are firmer and old stocks are beginning to move. 

Following is a table of shipments since 1880, in pounds: 
Surinam. Total. 


YEAR. Demerara. 


332,262 

In concluding this article it may be stated that probably 500 
tons would be the maximum that could be exploited in the 
Guianas, as the gathering is at present conducted, and in ten 
years this would exhaust the supply which could be obtained 
under conditions rendering it commercially profitable. Mr. G. 
S. Jenman, the government botanist at Demerara, claims that 
it requires 400 years for a Balata tree to mature and that some 
of those now standing saw the birth of the Christian era, so that 
the planting of the tree is not interesting as a business proposi- 
tion. 

A chemical process for extracting the Balata milk from the 
bark has been attempted by some parties who are quite enthu- 
siastic over the possibilities of this method for extracting large 
quantities from a single tree at a remarkably low cost.* 

Balata is considered a very superior sort of Gutta-percha and 
chemical analysis shows it to possess unique and valuable quali- 
ties unknown in other rubbers. Its entire lack of odor is one of 
its valuable features. Its peculiar qualities may some day be 
discovered to be especially adapted for the manufacture of some 
novelty or specialty and it may then come tw the front as the 
most valuable of all rubbers. 

In the meantime the limited supply, together with the fact 
that it requires special treatment in manufacturing, will prevent 
its being generally used, and it awaits some process of extrac- 
tion whereby the thousands of pounds can be run into the mil- 
lions before it can take the stand in the rubber world,to which 
by reason of its merit, it is entitled. 

[THE illustrations accompanying this article have been pre- 
pared from photographs brought by Mr. Joubert from Surinam. 
It is believed that this is the first time that a Balata tree in the 
native forest has ever been photographed.—THE EDITOR.} 


* As near as can be ascertained this process never got beyond the experimental 
stage, for lack of capital. 
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THE INDIA-RUBBER INDUSTRY ABROAD. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF CRUDE RUBBER PRICES. 


FTER the enormous and constant rise in prices of crude 
A rubber since the beginning of the year, landing the 
leading as well as the middle sorts at an heretofore un- 
known height, a certain fall has occurred lately, lead- 
ing some to believe that it will be permanent [says Dvze 
Gummi-Zeitung, of Dresden.] The financial press, in particu- 
lar, has taken hold of this occurrence and trumpeted “a slump 
in the crude rubber market” and, in consequence, “better 
profits for rubber factories." But dealers and consumers pic- 
ture to themselves a different outcome, They desire and hope 
for but one result, namely, lower prices of rubber goods. 
Pleasing as a continued retrogression in crude rubber prices 
would be, the optimistic deduction from the situation can not 
be discouraged too strongly. Indeed, the state of the trade 
is such that lower prices of rubber goods can not even be 
thought of. 

No manufacturer who has ever purchased crude rubber will 
accord to the present fall in prices more importance than a 
passing periodical change, or arrive at the corclusion that in 
the near future the prices of the manufactured goods will be in- 
fluenced by it. The dealer and consumer, of course, may think 
differently ; their conclusion rests upon the facts at hand and 
in sight—the low quotations—and these are apt to easily lead 
one astray when the whole condition of the market and the 
facts causing this drop in prices, as well as their influence on 
commerce and industry, are not wholly taken into considera- 
tion, We areat present in the dull period of the business year, 
when all markets are quiet. Regularly at this time, during the 
years past, a fall in prices has been noted. It happens that a 
reported increase of the rubber output from the principal places 
of shipment adds a favorable feature in this instance. It would 
be astonishing if, under these conditions, the quotations did 
not fall, but this will only affect the industry in case the low 
prices should continue after the coming in of increased orders. 
These periodical declines in rubber always lead the dealer to 
indulge in optimistic hopes, but as soon as a few of the promi- 
nent factories come into the market as liberal buyers the prices 
quickly rise to their former height, or above it. Hence it is pre- 
mature in every respect to speak now of a “slump in the 
market.” 

But, supposing that the present fall in rubber prices should 
be permanent, it could have no influence in lowering the prices 
of manufactured goods, because the prices of all crude rubber 
sorts are still materially higher than they were at the time 
when the last advance in prices of rubber goods was made, and 
all hopes that they will soon go back to their old level will 
prove most likely to be illusive. Even if the prices of crude 
rubber should go still lower, and remain there—which is hardly 
conceivable—the present prices would be only fair; they are 
based on quotations for raw material much lower than the 
present prices. 

There is one factor which must be considered in connec- 
tion with the price of crude rubber. The forced and hurried 
production in the rubber fields, the sending out of gatherers 
not properly equipped, etc., cause many brands of late to reach 
the market in an inferior condition—-they are more moist and 
dirty—so that at present a higher percentage of loss in washing 
must be calculated on, and the clean raw material is dearer in 
proportion than the quotations would indicate, The security 


with which formerly large quantities could be judged by sam- 
ples exists no longer. Disappointments of all kinds and buy- 
ing at too high a figure are the consequences, which make it 
difficult to provide for the future with any assurance that a 
profit can be made. All this must be looked into by those who 
are desirous of getting at the true condition of the market. 

In the same way, the conclusions reached by some in respect 
to the use of rubber substitutes must be opposed. The unin- 
formed daily press presents to the public almost daily a “ new 
artificial rubber,” of which the trade is entirely ignorant. The 
corn oil product especially has been paraded off and on for the 
past year. There is nothing in all these alarms, and none of 
these products can have any influence whatever on the price of 
rubber. Artificial rubber is still far distant. Everything offered 
in that line is but a new form—often not improved—of the oil 
substitutes which have been in use for ten years past, the use 
of which must always be circumscribed within certain limits to 
prevent detrimental effects, which otherwise are sure to occur. 
Some of these products which have been used unmixed, are 
orly to be recommended in the manufacture of such goods as 
had formerly been made without rubber. 


TO MANUFACTURE ‘‘ FIRMUS”” IN PARIS. 


UNDER the firm name “ Société Frangaise pour la Fabrication 
du Caoutchouc Artificiel” has been formed in Paris a joint stock 
company, with 750,000 francs capital, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing an “ artificial caoutchouc ” under the French patents, 
No. 263,194, No. 265,897, and No. 270,878. The product is of 
German origin, the same material now being manufactured in 
Berlin by the Deutschen Firmus-—Gesellschaft fiir Gummier- 
satz. The “Firmus” substitute is claimed to possess as great 
elasticity as India-rubber, and not to be influenced by changes 
of temperature, besides being thoroughly waterproof, while 
varying degrees of hardness may be imparted to it. It has been 
used for pneumatic tires, bicycle saddles, bandages, cables, and 
rollers for the textile and paper industries. One report is that 
a German calender factory has made an offer to the Firmus 
company in Berlin of 120,000 marks for the exclusive use of 
this material in their line. Another is that experiments are 
being made with it in the German army, with a view to displac- 
ing the felt saddle cloths now in use. The yearly net profit of 
the new French company has been figured at 440,000 francs. 
Of the capital stock, 400,000 francs will be used in the purchase 
of the patents and 150,000 francs in erecting and equipping a 
factory. The 100 franc shares have been offered at 200 francs 
by the Société Industrielle de Credit, Paris. 


A TIRE FABRIC SUIT DECIDED IN ENGLAND. 


THE suit brought in the English courts by the Palmer Tyre 
Co. against the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co., Limited, was de- 
cided on June 24 in favor of the defendants. The allegations 
were that the Dunlop company had infringed the Thomas 
patent (1889), the Trigwell patent (1890), in respect to the form 
of their tires, and the Palmer patent (1893), in connection with 
the manufacture of the fabric out of which the cover of the tire 
is made. The decision was against the plaintiffs on all the 
counts. The court held that there was no infringement of the 
Palmer tire fabric because of prior use of similar fabric, and 
because of the apparent truthfulness of defendant’s claim that in 
the Dunlop tire the film of rubber between the threads was used 
to hold the fabric together, and not for the purposes stated by 
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Palmer. The fabric complained of by Palmer is known as the 
“ Flexifort,” and is used in the new Dunlop tire, called the 
“ Multiflex.” That fabric, and the three-wire idea used in 
the “ Multiflex,” are not used in the Dunlop tire made in the 
United States, so that no reason exists for repeating this legal 
conflict here. 


THE NEW GERMAN ATLANTIC CABLE, 

THE German postal authorities have informed Dingler’s Poly- 
technisches Journal (Stuttgart) that the new German transat- 
lantic cable will not touch the British shore, as was believed in 
some quarters. It will start from Borkum, in the North sea, 
going straight to the Azores, and thence to Coney Island, New 
York. Thecable will be made and laid by the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Co., Limited (London), who have a 
monopoly of landing cablesat the Azores. At present no Ger- 
man works could undertake a contract of such magnitude, 
though cable works are now in course of erection at Norden- 
ham, It is pointed out that the Deutsch-Atlantische Tele- 
graphen-Aktiengesellschaft, Kiln, organized to exploit the new 
cable, is not overcapitalized at 20,000,000 marks, as compared 
with the Pacific Cable Co., with £1,850,000 capital, seeing that 
the length of the new line will be more than half of that of the 
Pacific cable. Borkum, named above, is the starting point ofa 
cable to Vigo, Spain, 1112 miles long, owned and controlled by 
the Deutsche See-Telegraphen Gesellschaft (Cologne). The 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Co., Limited, was 
formed in 1864, by the amalgamation of the then leading cable 
making companies, to lay an Atlantic cable. That company 
and its predecessors have laid seven cables across the Atlantic 
up to date. Its capital is £448,200 in shares paying 15 per 
cent. dividends, and £150,000 in 5 per cent. debentures. The 
company owns four cable steamers, one of which is the largest 
in the world, excepting the Siemens company’s Faraday. One 
of these steamers, the Brzfannia, arrived at New York lately, 
having taken soundings from the Azores for the new cable. 
The distance logged was 2279 miles. A report of the Arit- 
annia’s work was handed to the Commercial Cable Co. (New 
York), who also are interested in the new cable. The Tele- 
graph Construction company has for superintendent of its 
Gutta-percha department Mr. Willoughby Statham Smith, long 
an authority on insulation work. 


BRITISH INSULATED WIRE CO. 

A GooD showing is made by the British Insulated Wire Co., 
Limited (factory at Prescot, Lancashire). The directors an- 
nounced recently that the output for the first four months of 
1899 showed an increase of £80,000 in value over that of the 
corresponding period of 1898, while the orders on the com- 
pany’s books amounted to more than £300,000, To provide 
for this growth of business, it was decided to issue the 12,500 
6 per cent. cumulative £5 preference shares of the company’s 
shares still remaining unissued. The issue was confined to ex- 
isting shareholders, being allotted at a premium of /1 per share. 
Dividends on the shares of this issue commenced to accrue 
from July 1. The capital now amounts to £400,000, one-half 
in preference shares. A 15 per cent. dividend was disbursed on 
last year’s business. 


THE FRENCH IN THE ELECTRICAL FIELD. 

THE Cie. Frangaise des Cables Télégraphiques have ordered 
from the Société Industrielle des Téléphones, who made the 
recent Brest-New York cable, a cable 250 miles long to connect 
Vela de Coro with Maracaibo (Venezuela). This order, though 
small, is giving great satisfaction in France, the /adustrie Elec- 
trique pointing out that the company have now made over 12,000 
miles of submarine cable. 


ELTON is the name of a new material designed as a sub- 
stitute for hard rubber, and which, in the language of a 
descriptive circular, “not only replaces it, but can be manufac- 
tured at about one-fourth its cost, and for certain purposes 
possesses important advantages over it.” The advantages 
claimed are: (1) It is not as brittle as hard rubber; (2) It is not 
affected by cold or heat; it neither contracts nor expands; (3) 
it is tough and resilient; (4) it weighs considerably less than 
hard rubber; (5) it can be made fireproof. Xelton is said to 
have withstood tests which prove its adaptability for use for 
storage battery jars, electrical insulation generally, pumping 
machinery, tiling, interior fittings of steamships, and the like. 
The new material can be made in various colors. It is covered 
by patents already issued, besides which other patents have 
been applied for. 

The Xelton Co., the incorporation of which, under New Jer- 
sey laws, was reported in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD, have 
opened offices in the Drexel building, Philadelphia. It is stated 
that they have purchased a large factory at Frankford, Pa., 
where work will be begun shortly, orders for the new substitute 
having been received already. 





NEW YORK CITY BUYS FIRE HOSE. 


ROPOSALS for supplying fire hose for the fire department 
of the city of New York were opened on July 1, as 
advertised, resulting in the award of contracts as follows: 
FOR THE BOROUGHS OF BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 
3,500 feet ‘‘ Eureka” brand—Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
5,000 feet ‘*‘ White Star’’ brand—Akron Rubber Co. 
4,500 feet ‘*Conqueror” brand—Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing 
Co. 
2,000 feet ‘* White Anchor” brand—B. F. Goodrich Co. 
FOR THE BOROUGH OF RICHMOND, 
2,500 feet ‘‘ White Star” brand—Akron Rubber Co. 
2,500 feet ‘‘ Circle” brand—Charles B. Castle & Co. 
[Total, 20,000 feet ; all 24 inch.] 
This is the first hose purchased for the department during 
the present year. The number of feet of hose in service on 


December 31, 1898, was 138,850. 





OPENINGS FOR ELEVATOR BELTS. 


HE New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Co, 

have prepared plans for a steel tank grain elevator at the 

West Shore railroad terminal at Weehawken, N. J., to have a 
capacity for unloading 1000 cars in twenty-four hours. 

The Lehigh Valley railroad is to have another grain elevator 
at Perth Amboy, N. J.—capacity, 500,000 bushels. 

J. C. Stewart & Co., of St. Louis, who are building a grain 
elevator of 750,000 bushels capacity at Galveston, Texas, report 
that another elevator, of 2,000,000 bushels capacity, will be built 
there before long. 

It is announced that sixteen new elevators will be erected 
this summer on the Nebraska division of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Omaha railway—capacity 20,000 to 40,000 
bushels. 

The Churchill-White Grain Co., of Chicago, are reported to 
have in view the building of seven elevators on the line of the 
Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa railroad. 

The Western Grain Co., lately incorporated at Winona, 
Minn., with $100,000, have acquired twenty-five grain elevators 
on the Illinois Central line, in northern Iowa, and intend to 
erect others, 
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GOLDEN WEDDING OF MR. 


HE prosperous and widely known corporation which 

bears the significant title of the Rubber Manufacturers’ 

Mutual Insurance Co., although officered largely by 

men who are leaders in American rubber manufacture, 

was the creation of a man who has no other interest in rubber 
manufacture than that of being founder, vice president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer of its insurance company. Being so closely 
in touch with the leaders in the trade it is not remarkable that, 
on the occasion of Mr. Benjamin F. Taft’s golden wedding, 
which occurred on July 3, his friends in the rubber trade should 
deem the function one at which it was eminently fitting that 
they should testify to the esteem and respect in which he is 
held. In this feeling the rub- 


AND MRS. BENJAMIN F. TAFT. 


ance Co. There were also many other beautiful presents in 
gold and silver, while the house was like a tropical garden from 
the display of magnificent flowers sent by well wishers. 

While the guests were assembling in the afternoon, the Odion 
Orchestra, which was placed on the upper balcony, discoursed 
delightful music. The presentation of gifts took place about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, the Hon. M. V. B, Jefferson, o 
Worcester, acting as informal chairman. This duty was one 
for which he was eminently fitted, from his experience as pre- 
siding officer, and also because of his position as president of 
the Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., 
and his life long friendship and business relations with Mr. Taft. 

He gave in brief detail an in- 
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ber men were not alone, for 
Mr. Taft is also vice president, 
treasurer, and director in the 
Cotton and Woolen Mutual In- 
surance Co.; president, treas- 
urer, and director in the In- 
dustrial Mutual Insurance 
Co.; and treasurer and direc- 
tor in the Whiting Mutual In- 
surance Co.—all of which are 
large and prosperous compa- 
nies having in their director- 
ates the most prominent busi- 
ness men in New England, 
and carrying risks amounting 
to nearly $100,000,000. 

Mr. Taft's beautiful home in 
Ayer, Mass., was thrown open 
to the guests on the day and 
evening of the wedding anni- 
versary, and almost every 
train brought friends from 
different parts of the country, 
while letters of congratulation 
came in every mail and tele- 
grams were constantly arriv- 
ing from all over the United 
States, and even from across 
the sea, bearing congratula- 
tory wishes. 

Mr. Benjamin Taft, Jr., an 





teresting résumé of Mr. Taft’s 
career in insurance lines, and 
spoke with deep feeling of his 
steadfast courage, integrity, 
and ability, and of his mar- 
velous success in the field that 
he has made go fruitful in 
great results. In closing he 
presented in behalf of his com- 
pany the hall clock already 
mentioned. 

The Hon, E. S. Converse, 
the president of the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., had hoped to make 
the presentation speech for 
the beautiful gift which testi- 
fied to hig company’s appre- 
ciation of Mr. Taft. As he 
was, however, obliged to be in 
New York on that day, he 
wrote the following letter, 
which was read by Mr. Henry 
C. Morse, who is a director not 
only in the Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual, but in the three 
other companies above men- 
tioned : 





Boston, June 30, 1899. 
Mr. AND Mrs. BENJAMIN F, 
Tart— Dear Friends: It is with 





official in most of his father's 
companies, and Mrs. Kitty W. 
Fletcher, who is cashier of 
these companies, and is acknowledged to be one of the brightest 
business women in Boston, assisted in receiving the guests. 
Mr. and Mrs. Taft, who bear the weight of their years very 
lightly, were the recipients of many substantial tokens, among 
which were an elegantly decorated set of Haviland china of 150 
pieces, decorated with gold leaf, from the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co.; a hall clock with a hand carved solid 
mahogany case, cathedral chimes, and striking the hour, half 
hour, and quarter hour, from the Cotton and Woolen Mutual 
Insurance Co.; and an elegant couch covered with mahogany 
colored corduroy from the Industrial Mutual Insurance Co. A 
heavy oak china closet with plate glass front, made to hold the 
Haviland set, was also presented by the Whiting Mutual Insur- 


BENJAMIN F. TAFT. 


deep regret that I am deprived of 
the pleasure of accepting your very 
kind invitation to the fiftieth anni- 
versary of your marriage, and personally join my congratulations with 
those who will have the honor of being with you on that festal day. 

The joys and sorrows of fifty years are vividly written on memory’s 
tablet, and while they are intermingled and intertwined, we have the 
conviction—as we pause to review them—that a beneficent God has far 
outweighed the sad and bitter experiences of our lives with joyous and 
sweet ones, and there has been no more cloud than sun. F 

May the light of Heaven shine on your golden anniversary, and the 
milestones of years be stayed in their rapid flight, and health and happi- 
ness reach far into the future. I shall be with you in spirit, and my 
thoughts will go forth freighted with the warmest feelings of respect and 
esteem. 

As a slight testimonial of the high esteem and appreciation in which 
you are held by your associates in the Rubber Manufacturers’ Mutual 
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Insurance Co., for your numerous acts of kindness evinced upon every 
occasion, your business ability, and integrity, I take great pleasure in 
joining them in presenting you the accompanying gift. 

Please accept it from those who have been so long and pleasantly 
identified with you in business relations, with the wish that the coming 
years may be crowned with heaven's choicest blessings. Most cordially 
yours, E. S, CONVERSE. 

The gift of the Industrial Mutual Insurance Co. was pre- 
sented by the Editor of THe INDIA RUBBER WORLD, who also 


read the following lines: 


Oh, for the pen of Whittier, 
Or better still of Burns, 

To write a song in golden verse 
With quaintest quips and turns, 


In every line a compliment, 
In every verse a jest, 

Of all the poems ever penned 
This one should be the best. 


Its topic fifty golden years, 
Rich in their garnered store 

Of all that makes life beautiful 
To write of this and more : 


To summon from the misty past 
In panorama rare 

A score of joyous happenings 
That cluster round this pair. 


This portly, stately host of ours, 
A verdant youth to show, 

Standing beside his blushing bride 
Just fifty years ago. 


To view his wondrous joy and pride, 
When he became a Pa, 

And show him fondly petting Kit 
And birching Ben, Jr. 


When old line stock insurance squeezed 
The manufacturers all, 

To show how Taft as mutual friend 
Arranged that rates should fall. 


His plan was mutual helpfulness, 
And modern business thrift. 

A type of Trust that cannot “‘ bust,’”— 
However values shift. 


In all these years unfaltering 
He goodly seed has sown ; 
And in the great industrial world, 
Rich is the fruitage shown. 


Voicing the thought of hosts of friends 
Gathered from far and near, 

We're proud to give you greeting as 
The mutual pioneer. 


To both long life and happiness, 
This toast we give with cheers : 
For the happiest pair 
In the town of Ayer, 
Another fifty years. 


He was followed by Mr. Henry Staats, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who represents Mr. Taft’s companies in that section, and who 
is so loyal a worker, and withal so successful a one, that he de- 
clined President McKinley's tender of the office of United 
States minister to Holland. Mr. Staats spoke very touchingly 
of Mr. Taft’s kindness of heart, of the unnumbered charitable 


acts with which his life has been full, and of the loyalty and 
love with which he inspired his associates and subordinates. 

Other members of the rubber trade, who are also directors in 
the Rubber Manufacturers’ Mutual, but who sent pleasant con- 
gratulatory messages, on account of being unable to attend, 
were James Bennett Forsyth, George F. Hodgman, George H. 
Hood, and Arthur W. Clapp. 

INSURANCE OF RUBBER FACTORIES. 

THE following very interesting statement of the financial con- 
dition of Rubber Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., of Bos- 
ton, on July 1, 1899, tells a story of good management and 
prosperity rarely equalled: 


Amount at risk $30,997,461.00 


$ 26,180.36 
243,0C0 00 
35.268.69 


Cash—office and in collection 

Bonds and stocks 

Corporation notes... . 

$ 304.449 05 
359.27 


I, vis cxceneeds 
Deduct liabilities 


$ 304,089 78 
1,421,994 35 


$1,726,084 13 
75 per cent. 


Total assets . 
Last rate of dividend in cash. 


Total amount of dividends paid, since the company com- 
menced business (January 15, 1885), $1,245,206.79. 


OBSTACLES TO TRADE IN PORTO RICO. 





E have received an interesting “ Report on Porto Rico,” 
made to the Merchants’ Association of New York by 
Mr. William R. Corwine, of the office staff of the association, 
who was delegated in May last to visit that island for the 
purpose of making an investigation of the general conditions 
from a commercial standpoint. Mr. Corwine returned con- 
vinced that the condition of Porto Rico has not been im- 
proved under American administration, for the reason that 
the door has been closed to the markets for her products 
which existed formerly in Spain, while duties are charged now 
on imports into Porto Rico which formerly were entered free 
when coming from Spain. Meantime a market has not yet 
been developed in the United States or elsewhere for, Porto 
Rican products, though this doubtless will be only a matter of 
time. Meanwhile the purchasing power of the people, accord- 
ing to Mr. Corwine, is decreasing, for the reason that, with an 
absence of markets, there is no opportunity for employment for 
a great part of the laboring class. Free trade between the 
United States and Porto Rico, Mr. Corwine thinks, would lead 
soon to great prosperity in that island, and, as a representative 
of the important Merchants’ Association, he has personally 
urged his views upon President McKinley. Mr. Corwine, 
before starting to Porto Rico, was requested by THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD to investigate the opportunities there for 
increasing the sale of rubber goods. On arriving on the 
island, however, and learning of the obstacles to trade in general, 
he devoted himself to studying how these could best be over- 
come, and his report is devoted to this subject, rather than to 
details in regard to different branches of trade. 





THE sixth annual report of the Selangor Planters’ Associa- 
tion, in Selangor, Straits Settlements, says that 389,500 Para 
rubber trees were planted in that state during 1898, the seeds 
having been grown in Ceylon. From 50 to 60 per cent. of the 
seed germinated. The report refers to the energy with which 
rubber is being planted as evidence as planters are not willing 
to depend upon a single crop—coffee—as a source of profit. 
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RECENT TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


THE STOUGHTON MACKINTOSH. STOUGHTON RUBBER CO., 
Manufacturers of Highest Grade Mackintoshes and Rubber Surface Cloth 
ing, Boston and New York. [74”X9". 48 p.] 


™ HIS is the most artistic mackintosh catalogue that has 
a yet been attempted. Following the title page are 
pictures of the factory, showing both exteriors and 
interiors, and pictures of the Boston and New York 
salesrooms; and following these are ten full page illustrations 
in color showing the Stoughton garments worn by numerous 
good looking ladies, gentlemen, and youths. A novel feature 
in this catalogue is the reproduction in facsimile of the leading 
patterns for coatings and linings, which are most artistically 
arranged on pages that alternate with the illustrations first 
mentioned. The colors are shown with great accuracy, and 
likewise the appearance of the texture of the goods. So beauti- 
fully is this printing done, and so closely are the cloths counter- 
feited, that even after careful examination it is almost impossible 
to avoid passing the hand over the surface of the paper to see 
if a cloth sample is not really present. The catalogue covers 
all of the leading styles made by the Stoughton company. It 
contains some fifty pages well printed on heavily coated paper, 
bound in light green manila paper, with a handsomely em- 
bossed design on the front cover. Before taking leave of the 
Stoughton company, it would be a mistake not to mention the 
beautiful wall hanger that they have also issued. This is made 
up of a very effective grouping of the colored illustrations 
which appear in their catalogue, and is already appearing as an 
ornament in many of their customers’ stores. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST FOR SEASON 1809-1900 
of Rubber Boots and Shoes Manufactured by The Canadian Rubber Co. of 
Montreal. (Paper. 3\"6\". 64 pp 


To the already large number of lines manufactured by this 
house have been added several new ones, cuts of which are 
found in the current catalogue. The cuts throughout the book 
indicate that the goods described are of handsome appearance. 
The illustrations of shapes of toes show that a greater variety 
of widths is manufactured than in the United States, and that 
the demand runs more to pointed and narrow toes than here. 
Retailers’ discounts: 20 per cent. to October 1; 15 and 2% per 
cent. to March 31, 1900, 


MOLDS AND DIES. SPECIAL 
A. Adamson, Akron, Ohio 


RUBBER MACHINERY, 
Fine Castings for Molds 
10 pp.) 
CONTAINS illustrations of hose wrapping machine head, hy- 
draulic presses, tire repair press, chasing machine for hard rub- 


ber work, hard rubber lathe, and automatic jar ring machine. 


MACHINE mY. 


Paper. 3)0''x¢ 


Pi HER SU BL IMED [WHITE LEAD.) PICHER LEAD CO, CHICAGO 


s4""X9! 12 p.] 

AN account of the properties of a material that has become 
very popular with rubber manufacturers; illustrated with views 
of the Picher company’s mines and buildings at Joplin, Mis- 
souri, whence the material, in its first stage, is derived. 


OMO ODORLESS DRESS SHIEI DS. THE OMO MANUFACTURING 


Co., Middletowa, Conn ; Ks". Sp 

DESCRIBING the “ Omo ” shields and their merits, with testi- 
monials from users of them, received since January 1, 1899. 
The material used for making these shields impervious is 
Balata, the use of which involves no undesirable odors. 


PRICE LIST, 1899-1900. RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES. THE BOSTON 
Rubber Co. of Montreal, Limited, Montreal, Que. [34” 576". 16 p.] 


THESE goods are offered as being “equal to any made in the 
United States, for style, fit, and durability.” There is a good 


range of styles. The second grade goods are branded “ Nep- 
tune Rubber Co.” 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE OF RUBBER BELTS AND RUBBER COVERED 
Rolls made bY The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York. [3%” 
x6". 42p 

SPECIAL CATALOGUE SHOWING EXACT SIZES OF MOLDED GOODS 
made by the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York. [3 
32 p. 


THESE attractive catalogues are of the same class as the 
special publications by the same firm already mentioned in this 
department, relating to rubber tiling, steam packings, fire hose, 
garden hose, and mats and mattings. They admirably supple- 
ment the company’s general catalogue, besides which the con- 
venience of having a catalogue devoted solely to one line of 
goods will be appreciated by persons interested in that line 
alone. 

NOTES. _ 


THE firm of Franz Clouth Rheinische Gummiwaaren- Fabrik, 
K4ln-Nippes, have issued a tastefully printed and illustrated 
price list (pocket size) of their rubber tires, for 1899. First 
place is given to their “ Tourist ” pneumatic, which has received 
145 prizes in a single year. There are “ Tourist” road tires, 
half racers, and racers; “ Tourist” single tube tires; army and 
mail service tires; transport tires, and nailproof tires. Another 
section of the price list is devoted to pneumatic tires for auto- 
motors, motor cycles, and wagons of all kinds. These are 
described as differing from other makes in that the tread is 
made of one piece, instead of being reinforced by the usual 
methods. The third section describes solid tires for vehicles, 
including automobiles, so designed that repairs can be made by 
removing and replacing the damaged part alone. The fourth 
section treats of solid rubber vehicle tires of other descriptions, 
after which are described rubber covers for wire tires, solid and 
cushion bicycle tires, etc. Attractive looking display cards and 
illustrated postal cards are also supplied by this firm to adver- 
tise their tires. 

=A very neat bit of advertising is a sketch in color sent out 
by the Mechanical Fabric Co. (Providence, R. I.), which pur- 
ports to show why it was that George Washington, in the cherry 
tree affair, was unable to tell a lie. This historical problem is 
plainly solved when one notes the attitude of the athletic 
“coon” who stands behind George's father, shaking his fist at 
George if he dare do anything but acknowledge that he was the 
one who cut down the cherry tree, which the picture implies 
was done by the colored individual. 

=The “ sailor boy’ that the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. put 
out as.a bit of attractive advertising last year has been eclipsed 
by the issue of a somewhat similar card, showing a group of 
three jolly youngsters who call attention to rubber footwear. 
As this is also issued by the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., the 
eclipse has nothing but satisfaction in it. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Tue Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn.=‘“‘ Nearkid ” Rubber 
Gloves. [Illustrations of the uses to which these goods may be put. ] 
8 p. 

Craddock-Terry Co., Lynchburg, Va.=Rubber Catalogue and Net 
Price List, Season 1899-1900. 15 p. A/so: Announcement—Rubber 
Boots and Shoes. 4 p. 

Capillary Chalice Co., New York.—Progressive Baldness and Remedy 
Therefor [including use of rubber disks or cups, for the scalp] 32 p. 
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NEW GOODS AND SPECIALTIES IN RUBBER. 


REMEDY FOR PROGRESSIVE BALDNESS. 


HE Capillary Chalice, patented recently by Claude A. U. 

bi Rosell, New York, is in the nature of a shell, disk, or 
cup, of elastic material, preferably pure Para rubber, 

which, by being pressed firmly upon the scalp, will 
maintain a partial vacuum. The object, in brief, is to promote 
the flow of blood to the scalp, since it is to the absence of a 
proper amount of blood, of the proper 
quality, that baldness is due. In practice, 
where the scalp is entirely bare, such a 
partial vacuum may be maintained with- 
out the use of any ointment for a short 
period. Where the scalp is still partially 
or fully covered with hair, however, the 
inventor has found it necessary to apply 
an adhesive ointment to, the interior of 
the cup to prevent leakage; and when 
the hair is very long, such ointment is applied in larger quan- 
tity than is necessary when the hair is kept short. These cups 
are made in different forms: (1) hemispherical; (2) peaked at 
the top; and (3) in the form of an 
obtuse shell. They may be made 


FIG. 1. 


THE DAVIDSON GOLF SUNDRIES. 


THE goods produced by The Davidson Rubber Co. (Boston), 
have ever had the reputation for being of the very highest 
quality. It therefore, should interest the golf experts to know 
that after a long series 
of experiments the com- 
pany have succeeded in 
producing a golf ball as 
pronounced by practi- 
cal golfers to be the 
equal of the very best 
imported ball. These 
balls are made from 
pure Gutta-percha and 
are therefore a trifle’ 
larger than the cheap ont 
balls, a decided advan- RUBBER SPONGE CUP. 
tage on the putting greens. The balls are very resilient, are full 
size and weight, and the checking is well defined. The David- 
son ball floats well out of water, so there is no danger of losing 











either of uniform thickness, or reén- 

































































forced at the bottom. It is explained 5 
that when these cups are used, blood a 
flows more freely into that portion 

of the skin where the partial vacuum is maintained. Such par- 
tial vacuum would, therefore, very soon be broken were it not 
for the fact that, on account of the resiliency of the material of 
which the cup is made, the bottom of the cup is 
steadily retreating, as blood flows into the por- 
tion of the scalp covered by the cup, and in this 
way preserves the partial vacuum with uniform- 
ity. The Capillary Chalice is made in diameters 
varying from 2 to 4inches. Of the illustrations, 
Fig. 1 shows its application in a case of bald- 
ness; Fig. 2 shows its application for treatment 
where the hair has not yet fallen out. The same principle has 
been applied to the manufacture of the Mammary Chalice, to 
aid in the development of the bust. [Capillary Chalice Co., 
No. 470 West Thirty-fourth street, New York.] 





FIG. 2. 


THE ARNOLD RUBBER HEEL. 

THE use of this heel, patented by William B. Arnold, North 
Abington, Mass., does away with the use of a rand by shoe 
manufacturers, thus saving them time and money. They save 

labor for the cobbler, from the fact that 

they can be attached easily. The small 

size of the nail holes, which prevents 

them from catching the dirt, is another 

advantage. This is virtually a whole 

heel, made of two kinds of rubber, so that 

wearing qualities are sustained, while not 

sacrificing the springy sensation which is 

so restful to the wearer. The weight is 

te not greater than that of leather heels. 

These heels do not weigh any more than a leather heel. 

There are different sizes for men and women, in russet and 

black rubber. [C. S. Pierce, licensed manufacturer, Brockton, 
Mass. | 
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DAVIDSON GOLF CLUB HANDLE GRIP. 


it where there are water hazards. Another specialty that should 
interest golfers is the rubber’grip for the handles of golf clubs. 
This is molded from tan or black stock, with reinforced seams 
to stand the strain of being put onthe plug. This is far superior 
to the ordinary smooth rubber grip, having a checked surface 
which hugs closely to the handle of the club so that it will not 
slip or turn, and as each check 
forms a small air chamber, it 
will not slip if the hand is wet, 
and is very easy to grasp. A 
third novelty is the rubber 
sponge cup. This is a neat cup 
made either in tan or black 
rubber, and made double so that 
when the sponge is not in use 
it can be covered and when in 
use the bail can be cleaned 
without wetting the hands. As 
is well known, the ball is less 
likely to get lost if kept clean and white and will also fly further. 
These sponge cups are compact and easily carried in the pocket. 
Another novelty which the Davidson company will include in 
this golf outfit is a tee which they are about to manufacture. 












































DAVIDSON GOLF BALL. 


A RUBBER SHOD CYCLE BRAKE. 


AN article so new that not even acircular has been issued to 
describe it is a rubber shod brake for bicycles, an illustration 
of which appears herewith. In form the brake is constructed 
upon the lines of the spoon brake—the original form used in 
bicycles. Indeed, the manufacturers advise us that any of the 
spoon brakes illustrated in their catalogue may be pierced on 
either side with holes of proper shape to receive rubbers, thus 
making of them “rubber shod” brakes. The rubbers are 
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flanged to prevent them from slipping through, and are held 
in place by a metal cap which fits over the top of both rubbers 
and is fastened to the 

: shoe with one screw. 

The very simple way 
in which the rub- 
bers are attached to 
the shoe makes the 
matter of renewing 
them, when worn- 
out, very easy. The 
advantage of the rub- 





ber shod brake is that it does not 
harm the tire when applied, and 


also that it acts promptly whenever et a 
i 27] pat arvo.ror 
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ment lady bathers may avoid wetting of the hair, and small 
children may bathe in perfect safety provided the outlet plug 
is removed from the tub. Besides the ordinary use of the 
shower, the makers point out its usefulness for shampooing. 
All metal parts of the device are nickel plated, and the rubber 
parts are made from a fine quality of rubber. [Niagara Manu- 
facturing Co., Thirteenth and Buttonwood streets, Philadelphia.) 


ELECTRICIANS’ INSULATED SCREWDRIVER. 


THE handle of this tool is insulated with hard rubber, the 
latter being made to surround entirely the portion of the blade 
in the wooden handle. The whole is so well fitted, and the 








called upon. When attached to the 
shoe, and the shoe to the wheel, the 
rubbers do not press against the 
tread of the tire, but at each side of it, and there is, therefore, 
no additional wear on the tire because of the brake. [Forsyth 
Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.] 


THE NIAGARA BATH SPRAY. 


THIS spray is adapted for use on either combination or single 
bath cocks. Fig. 1 shows the spray attached to a combination 
ae bath cock. C isaclamp, Pa 

"i a hollow tapered rubber plug, 

og ce { )Sametal tube with spray end, 

( and A an adjusting rod to 
i govern the angle of the dis- 
| charge by raising or lowering 
J the sprayend. The plug P is 
made in two parts, as repre- 
sented by Rand VY. 2 is used 

for small openings, and for 
large openings the sleeve V 

is slipped over &, thus in- 
creasing the size of the plug 
proper. Where separate spig- 

ots are used in a bath tub the 
style shown in Fig. 2 is used- 
This style is similar to that shown in Fig. 1, excepting that a 
rubber tube and elbow is used to connect both spigots and thus 
secure the esvastagee incident to the use of a combination 
bath cock. In Fig. 
2 U shows the 
rubber tube, pro- 
vided of a length 
to suit any dis- 
tance between the 
spigots, and Za 
rubber connecting 
elbow. In this 
form the attach- 
ments are made 
on the outside of 
the spigots, provi- 
sion for attaching 
having been made 
by the enlarge- 
ment of the upper ends of 7 and Z. For smaller spigots the 
bushings Z and F are used. When in use the resulting shower 
is well within the limits of the tub, and by the adjustment of 
the regulating rod and water pressure at the spigots a strong or 
gentle shower may be obtained as desired. By proper adjust- 





FIG. 1.-NIAGARA BATH SPRAY 
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NIAGARA SPRAY ON SEPARATE BIBS. 








rubber is so fastened, that no part can become loose or pull out 
from use. This tool was designed for use by electricians, though 
it is adapted for all purposes for which a screwdriver is desired, 
the cost being only a very little more than for the ordinary non- 
insulated screwdriver. A patent has been applied for, [F. E. 
Ducharme & Son, Shelburne Falls, Mass.] 


BOYCE’S ‘‘ LIGHTNING FLUID” FOR TIRES. 


THE advantages claimed for this article are that it does not 
injure the rubber used in the tires, 
but that a so called “porous” tire 
may be improved, so far as the con- 
fining of air 1s concerned, by the use BS 
of this fluid. Besides, it is recom-BF 
mended for closing instantly nail holes 
and other punctures in tires; as not 
loosening plugs or closing valves; not & 
hardening, caking, or cracking inside R& 
the tire; not impairing the life or re- By 
siliency of the tire; and not prevent- PS 
ing the plugging or vulcanization of 
tires. It is asserted that this prepara- 5 
tion is not composed of glucose, mo- *8 0 mioce ave. PHILA 
lasses, or shellac, and that it contains 


S TeLepHone +-30° 53° 
no spirit. This fluid is patented. [Ar- 


thur Boyce, Nos. 1208-1210 Ridge avenue, Philadelphia.] 
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SAXTON’S FIBER CUSHION HORSESHOE. 


THIs is an article lately brought out, in the belief that the 
paved streets of cities make necessary some other form of 
horseshoeing than the use of the rigid, unyielding steel shoe 
which is in successful use on farms and dirt roads. Most of 
the padded horseshoes hitherto have depended upon the use of 
rubber for the elastic or yielding qualities desired. The Saxton 
shoe embodies, instead of rubber or rubber composition, a pad 
composed of numerous plies of cotton duck, held together with 
rubber friction, strongly compressed, vulcanized, and so adjusted 
to the shoe that the plies of duck stand on edge when touching 
the street surface. This shoe is referred to as being light in 
weight, non slipping, and particularly as a non conductor of the 
heat given off by city street pavements in summer. The dack 
has proved to possess excellent wearing qualities when used in 
this connection. [Saxton Fiber Cushion Horse Shoe Co., No. 
1790 Broadway, New York.] 





THE advertisement of a large store in Mexico, in the Herald 
of that city, makes prominent the item of mackintoshes and 
rubber coats, imported from the United States. 
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DIVIDENDS ON RUBBER COMMON. 





NOTHER dividend on the common stock of the United 
States Rubber Co. was paid during the month—the third 
since the organization of the company. At a meeting of the 
directors, in New York, on July 6, a dividend of 1 per cent. was 
declared on the common stock, tu holders of record on July 
15, and payable on July 31. Following the declaration: of the 
dividend the executive committee authorized the following 
statement for publication : 

“ The committee is unanimous in its opinion that the time has 
arrived when the common stock should be placed on a perma- 
nent dividend basis. 

“ They feel that it has been conservative to postpone this 
action till the present, notwithstanding the earnings for some 
time past would have warranted dividends upon the common 
stock. For the past three or four years it has been the policy 
of the company to apply a considerable portion of its surplus 
earnings to the liberal charging off of the less desirable proper- 
ties of the company. which it will not be called upon to do in 
the future. After thus charging off, the last annual report 
shows a surplus of $823,522.96 in the treasury of the United 
States Rubber Co. and of $2,488,364 99 in the treasuries of the 
sub-companies, and also a special fund of $384,408.19 not 
carried into last year’s statement, making a total surplus as of 
April 1, 1899, of $3,696,296.14. 

“The business of the present fiscal year opens most promis- 
ing. The sales from April 1 to June 24, 1899, being $7,258,338.31, 
as against $4,762,456.32 for the same period last year, which— 
prices being satisfactory—would indicate a large increase of 
profit over last year, especially when it is considered the econ- 
omy that results from the running of our factories to their full 
capacity instead of upon a half or three-quarter production. 

“ For these reasons, your executive committee feels that the 
time has now arrived when it is safe to commence dividends 
upon the common stock, and that the rate proposed to begin 
with is conservative.” 

The record of dividends paid on common stock now stands: 


Date. Rate. Common Stock. Dividend. 
arth, SORE oo scsccccvcsess 2%4% $20,166,000 $504,150 
February, 1897........-.---- 2 & 20,166,000 403,320 
July, 1899... ccccee covces I$ 23,666,000 236,660 


On the same date (July 31) the usual 2 per cent. quarterly 
dividend on the preferred stock was payable, amounting to 
$470,510, and completing the 8 per cent. due on the preferred 
stock for the business year ended March 31, 1899. 

The following table shows the range of prices of United 
States Rubber on the New York Stock Exchange: 














Common. PREFERRED. 
YEARS. 

High Low High Low 
PRET Cee Ce 6056 17 99% | 50 
Sisbctesdenes| 4énkonbe 45% 33 994 | 79% 
| rer err eT rere | 41 38% | 94% 9334 
SNS akiatesventicnsvese | 29 144% | 89 | 65 
Ge cccescnvad “varie sets | 25% | 10 76% | 50 
BOGS . ccccccccscecccscesce 48% 13% 113 60 
Pes ce ncedons. (4o08nens 54% 425% 120 Itr 


ferred, 115% bid, 117 asked. 


‘* COMBINATION” FACTORY SYSTEM ABOLISHED. 

THE Woonsocket Rubber Co. have decided to abolish the 
“ combination ” system, which has been in vogue in the “Alice” 
mill, at Woonsocket, since that factory was started. Under 
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this system the shoe makers work in groups of say a dozen, 
each called a combination and turning out several hundred 
pairs a day. .The fixed price per pair paid by the company 
goes to the combination “boss,” who, in turn, pays to the 
workers under him either a lower price per pair or a fixed daily 
wage at rates which afford him a profit. Two years ago a local 
newspaper said: ‘ Under this system, it is claimed by rubber 
workers, a ‘boss’ can make from $20 to $30 a day, but his big 
profits come out of the employés who find work under the com- 
bination overseer.’ The Woonsocket Reporter of December 
16, 1896, quoted an employé of the rubber company as saying : 
“ Would it not be better for the business men of Woonsocket 
that 200 men were earning $1.75 or $2 per day, than that four 
or five men were getting from $10 to $15 per day, as the 
‘bosses’ of the combinations are ?”’ 

At the recent meeting of directors at which it was decided to 
abolish the system, according to the Woonsocket Evening Call : 
“The statement was also made that the company could pay the 
combination foremen fixed wages per day, pay the combination 
help a larger wage, and still make more money than under the 
present system. The question of the prices per pair for making 
was also mentioned, and consideration given to having all the 
shoes made by piece work.” 

The abolition of the old system has been under advisement 
for some time. Now that some resignations from the com- 
pany’s shops have been taking place, and new men are being 
introduced, it has been thought a good time to make a change. 
It will be gradual, however, but when work is resumed after the 
annual shut down this month, “combinations” will be a thing 
of the past. 


WHERE IS THIS RUBBER PAINT COMPANY ? 


ECRETARY OF STATE HUGHES has issued a certifi- 
cate of incorporation to the Pennsylvania Standard Rub- 
ber Paint Co., with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 


—From a Delaware newspaper. 





THIS office, at the request of many companies incorporated, 
has not been accustomed to giving out the names of incorpo- 
rators. I refer you to Hoffecker & Hoffecker, Wilmington, 
Del., who are counsel for the company, and who will give you 
such information as is proper. 

—From James H. HuGues, Secretary of State. 

Our Mr. J. H. H., Jr., who is more conversant with the af- 
fairs of the company than any one else, is absent from home. 
We will refer your inquiry to him on his return. 

—From the Wilmington law firm. 

THE Pennsylvania Standard Rubber Paint Co, was recently 
incorporated under the laws of this state, and temporary organ- 
ization only has been effected. It is expected, though, in a few 
days, to formally launch the enterprise and commence busi- 
ness. There has been nothing which the company could com. 


municate to outsiders as yet. 
—From Mr. J. H. Horrecxer, Jr., July 7, 1899. 





WITH a report that a good-sized cannon need not be ashamed 
of, one of the big rubber tires on an electric cab exploded last 
night at Broadway and Thirty-second street, and there was 
much excitement for a while. The excessive heat of the day 
had caused the pavements to warm up and they, in turn, heated 
the air in the tire, causing it to explode. There was nobody.in 
the cab atthe time. The vehicle careened to an angle of 45° 
and almost threw the driver off the box. It righted, however, 
and the driver managed to take it in its damaged condition to 
the stable.—New York Times, June 15. 
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RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS STILL GROWING, 


HE exports from the port of New York during the four 
weeks ended June 27, classed as “ India-rubber goods,” 

were greater in value than in any other period of equal length 
since the beginning of the year. They were destined as follows: 


Great Britain . . $32,297 
Germany 

Austria- Hungary 

Belgium. ... 

Holland 


Denmark 

Norway and Sweden 
ROO... ccccesccsccccess 
Portugal..... 


Cuba... 

Porto Rico 

British West Indies 
Danish West Indies 
Haiti. 

Santo Domingo 

British Guiana........ . 
Dutch Guiana 

Brazil.... 

Argentina. ... 

The value of such goods exported from New York amounts 
usually to about 60 per cent. of the total for the United States. 
These statistics do not include any rubber goods that may have 
been embraced in exports classed as electrical material, dental 
material, bicycle material, and the like, or tires on bicycles. 
Some other items reported by the custom house, of more or 
less interest to the rubber trade, were: 

Dress Shields (Liverpool $2832, London $440, Southampton 
2743. Hamburg $3454, Antwerp $1855, Vienna $341, 

Copenhagen $664, Mexico $70, Cuba $46, British West In- 

dies $450, Australia $242, New Zealand $23) ........ .... $13,160 
Clothes Wringers (Great Britain $1881, Germany $1711, France 

$100, Belgium $115, Norway $138, Denmark $223, Russia 

$33, Australia $778, New Zealand $520, British Africa $16) 
Fire Hese (Chile $225, British Africa $20) 
Ilose Reels (Cuba) 
Ilose Carts (British Africa) 
Electric Cable (Dublin) 
Crude India-rubber. 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Chicle (Canada $2329, London $360) 
Celluloid E 

Exports of rubber goods from the United States to the 
islands named below have been of the values stated: 

1896, 
$28,342 

3,060 

23,780 


Total, May 31-June 27. .$81,804 

Total, Apr 26-May 30.. 78,498 
[Five Weeks.) 

Total, Mar 29-Apr 25... 75,288 

Total, March 1-28 .. 60,073 

Total, February 1-28... 42,902 


5,565 


1595 
$43,131 
2,629 
11,217 


1897. 
$27,257 
Porto Rico. .... 3,149 
Iawaii 30,382 


The falling off of exports to Cuba is attributable to the dis- 
turbed conditions of trade there during the recent revolution. 
This year, however, is showing an improvement. 


1594. 


OUR EXPORTS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER. 


TREASURY department statements from Washington indi- 
cate the destination of exports of reclaimed rubber from the 
United States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, as follows : 


Great Britain $139,302 Sweden and Norway 
Germany .. 
France... . 
Austria-Hungary.. 
Belgium 

Holland 


4 ai 
Di ciiusebdsessuceous 13,179 BOOMs coccsccccases -$333,851 


The exports for the fiscal year last closed amounted in value 
to a larger sum, but detailed statements regarding the same 
are not yet available. 


SOME WANTS OF THE RUBBER TRADE. 


HE following inquiries come to THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD from patrons. We shall be pleased to be able 
to place them in communication with parties able to supply 
their wants. Please refer to inquiries by number. It may be 
added that the presence in this column of an inquiry is not al- 
ways evidence that it cannot be answered from this office; in 
many cases an answer is mailed direct upon receipt of the in- 
quiry. They are given here, however, as indicating what infor- 
mation or what equipment is in demand in the various branches 
of the rubber trade, at home and abroad, and as a means of 
stimulating the widest possible correspondence between in- 
quirers and those who are in a position to assist them. 
INQUIRIES. 

[83] Does any one in the United States sell “oxolin” or 
** perchoid ” ? 

[84] A large jobber of rubber footwear in Europe wants a full 
line of American tennis goods. 

[85] A jobber of mackintoshes and oil clothing wishes to be 
put in communication with manufacturers of both the best and 
lowest priced goods in these lines. 

[86] A Canadian patron would like to know where Towers’s 
multiplex rubber erasers can be purchased; also, where they 
are made. 

[87] Another inquiry comes for hard rubber scrap. 

[88] “Is there such a concern as The Jewell Rubber Co., in 
Rhode Island? I wish to locate a Mr. Wheelock, whom I un- 
derstand is with the concern.” 

[39] “Who are the best and lowest manufacturers from 
whom to purchase ladies’ and gentlemen’s mackintoshes and 
oil clothing ?” 

[40] “Can you tell me of a machine that will grind elat- 
erite?” 

[41] “Kindly inform us how to extract coal tar, pitch, or 
other impurities from Gutta-percha. We have a lot of strip- 
pings from submarine cable wire, and the gutta, though light 
enough to float, seems to contain a soft substance which pre- 
vents it from hardening.” 

[42] A new shoe manufacturing company write: “ Please give 
us a list of manufacturers of molded rubber soles, and molded 
rubber heels.” 

[48] From a jobbing house in Boston: “ Kindly give us the 
name of foreign manufacturers of red rubber toys, as we wish 
to purchase direct.” 

[44] From a retailer in New York: “I wish to purchase rub- 
ber and mackintosh clothing, and want the addresses of princi- 
pal makers.” 

[45] “Kindly give me the addresses of parties in New York 
city, from whom I can procure Gutta-percha.” 

[46] “‘ We are in quest of rubber washers for use in hard rub- 
ber connections.” 

[47] From Russia: “ Please give me names and addresses of 
firms who buy old rubber shoes.” 

[48] “I should like to correspond with parties who manufac- 
ture linen unlined fire hose.” 

ANSWERS. 


(26) Two subscribers write to say that the address of The 
Traut & Hine Co., manufacturers of patent stoppers, is New 
Britain, Conn. 

[81] Joseph Cantor, Nos. 149-151 Church street, New York, 
writes: ‘“ Messrs. Typke & King claim that their Black Hypo 
will make rubber a perfect jet black, without blooming, if 
properly used,” 
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RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


LIST follows of United States patents granted recently 
for inventions in relation to India-rubber, or involving 
applications thereof. Copies of specifications may be ordered 
through the office of this journal at 10 cents each : 
IssUED JUNE 6, 1899. 
Overshoe for Horses. James Ricks, Washington, D. C. 
Artificial Tooth and Plate. George H. Modemann, New 


626,245. 

626,287. 
York. 

626 299. Overshoe. Albert E. Roberts, Norwalk, Ohio, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, of one-half to Noadiah P. Bowler, Cleveland. 

626,644. Pneumatic Saddles for Bicycles. Louis Widdershoven, Ant- 
werp, Belgium. 

IssUED JUNE 13, 1899. 

Horseshoe. Elias W. Powers, Chicago. 

IsSUED JUNE 20, 1899. 

627,223. Wheel Tire. William Corliss, Providence, R. I. 

627,458 Combined Wheel Rim and Tire. James S. Haldeman, Cam 
eron, Mo., assignor of one-half to Joe H. Combs, same place. 
IssUED JUNE 27, 1899. 

627,483. Tire Covering. T. E. Comly, Philadelphia. 

627,501. Rubber Tire for Vehicle Wheels. Arthur W. Grant, Spring 
field, Ohio, assignor to the Rubber Tire Wheel Co , same place. 

627,511. Cushion Tire for Vehicles. August Lehmann, Sr., Chicago 
assignor of one-half to Fred Bose, same place. 

627,515. Soft Tread Horseshoe. Camden Mears and Frank W. Mears 
New York. 

627,607. Rubber Vehicle Tire. Charles E. Walters, Akron, Ohio. 

627,616. Pneumatic Tire. Clement A. Hill, Hull, England. 

627,672. Rubber Tire, Woodburn Langmuir, New York. 

627,089. Treatment of Old or Waste Vulcanized Rubber. 
Heinzerling, Frankfort o/Main, Germany. 

627,691. Soft Tread Horseshoe. Joseph C. Higgins, Bound Brook, 
N. J., assignor of one-third to George Van Nest Baldwin, Jr., New 
Brunswick, N. j. 

627,731. Cover for Pneumatic Tires. 
Lindgreen, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

627,785. Pneumatic Tire. Francis W. Veazie and John S. Patterson, 
Chelsea, Mass., assignor to themselves, and William Hillman, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

627,821. Embroidery Ring. Isaac Q. Gurnee, Butler, N. J., assignor 
to the Butler Hard Rubber Co. 

627,823. Elastic Tire for Vehicles. Frank W. Kinney, Chicago, as 
signor to the Calumet Rubber Tire Co., same place. 

627,838. Elastic Tire and Rim for Wheels. William F. Williams, 
London, England. 

627,840. Shoe Sole Vuicanizing and Applying Apparatus. 
Butterfield, Stoneham, Mass. 

627,865. Pneumatic Tire. Frank H. Mingay, Bridge of Weir, scot- 
land. 


626,768. 


Christian 


Albrecht Hansen and Theodore 


George F. 


DESIGN PATENTS. 


33,002. Dental Molding Compounds. John C. Craft and Watson 
Rodemann, Newark, N. J. Issued June 13. 

31,033. Syringe. Christian William Meinecke, Jersey City, N. J. 
Issued June 20; term fourteen years. 

31,034. Syringe. Christian William Meinecke, Jersey City, N. J. 
Issued June 20; term fourteen years. 

31,035. Syringe Nozzle. James T. Wetherald, Boston. 
20 ; term fourteen years. 

THE ENGLISH PATENT RECORD. 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

9314. Samuel Henry Crocker, 37, Chancery lane, London. Improve- 
ments in the manufacture of enemas, syringes, and balls for spray 
producers and other purposes of India-rubber. May 3, 1899 

9649. August Dietrich and Heinrich Becker, 102, Burdett road, Lon- 
don. Improvement in pneumatic tires for velocipedes. May 8. 

9699. Frederick William Hilliar, 23, Gloucester road, Bishopston, 


Issued June 


Bristol. Improvements for preventing the puncture of pneumatic 
tires and the like. May 9, 1899. 

9763. Andrew Ross, 111, Hatton garden, London. 
or relating to pneumatic tires. May 9, 1899. 

9788. John Phillips Jones, trading as The Reliance Rubber and Hard 
Wood Co., 115, Cannon street, London. A new or improved plug 
or stopper for baths, basins, and the like. May g, 1899. 

9789. John Phillips Jones, trading, etc., 115, Cannon street, London. 
A new or improved bathing device. May 9, 1899. 

g811. George Edward Heyl-Dia, 6, Lord street, Liverpool. Improve- 
ments in or relating to the manufacture of insulating material for 
electric cables. May g, 1899. 

9843. Julius Goodman, Rockingham House, Westfield road, Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham. Improvement in the manufacture of pneumatic 
tires for wheels. May 10, 1899. 

9862. Alfred James Burn, 88, Nestfield road, Leeds. 
tube shield. May 10, 1899. 

g900. Christian Hamilton Gray, 111, Hatton garden, London. 
provements in or relating to pneumatic tires. May 10, 1899. 

9924. Ambrose Shaw, Sydney Ambrose Shaw, and James Charman, 
High street, Crawley, Sussex. Improvements in a puncture pre- 
venting shield for pneumatic tires or the like. May 11, 1899. 

g961. Lucien Liais, 55, Chancery lane, London. Improved puncture 
proof band or cover applicable to pneumatic tires. May 11, 1899. 

10,046. Julius Freysinger, 78, Fleet street, London. Improvements 
in elastic tires and in wheels for use therewith. May 12, 1899. 

10,247. William Mackintosh, 45, Southampton buildings, Chancery 
lane, London. An improved machine for varnishing India-rubber 
shoes. goloshes, or other articles. May 15, 1899. 

10,313. Frederick William Ingram, 23, Southampton buildings, Chan- 
cery lane, London. An improvement in enemas. May 16, 1899. 

10,345. Charles Lovell Richardson, 5, Hatton garden, London. Im- 
provements for fastening pneumatic tires to the rims of wheels. 
May 16, 1899. 

10,346. Siemens Brothers & Co., Limited, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, London. An improved 
packing for pistons and stuffing boxes. [Siemens & Halske, Ak- 
tien-Gesellschaft, Germany.] May 16, 1899. 

10,378. Charles Lillicrap, 59, Robert street, Manselton, Swansea. 
Pneumatic tire pressure gage. May 17, 1899. 

10,425. Frederick Richard Simms, 4, South street, Finsbury, London. 
Improvements in attaching pneumatic tires to the rims of wheels. 
May 17, t8g9. 

10,485. Stuart Bunting, 41, Lichfield road, Aston, Birmingham. 
provements in and relating to pneumatic tires for the wheels of 
cycles and other vehicles. May 18, 1899. 

10,492. Jesse Kemsley, 306, High Holborn, London. Improvements 
in and applicable to billiard table cushions. May 18, 1899. 

David Young, 11, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, 

Improvements in pneumatic tires and in means for se- 

[Charles Grafton Page, United 


Improvements in 


** Burn’s” inner 


Im- 


Im- 


10,512. 
London. 
curing the same upon wheel-rims. 
States.] May 18, 1899. 

10,820—10,821—10,822. Albert Edvard Jens Valdemar Johan Theil- 
gaard, 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. Improvements in the 
process of disvulcanizing India-rubber and similar materials. May 
23, 1899. 

10,835. James Henry Medlock, 189, Uxbridge road, Shepherd’s Bush, 
London. Improvement for forming joints in India-rubber tubes 
for bicycle tires. May 24, 1899. 

10,935. Samuel Dawes, Lizzie Dawes, and Samuel Horace Dawes, 34, 
Ivanhoe road, Denmark park, Camberwell, London. New method 
of rendering resilient the tires of cycles and vehicles. May 25, 1899. 

Frederick William Ingram, 23, Southampton buildings, Chan- 
cery lane, London. An improved method of marking or orna- 
menting seamless rubber articles. May 25, 1899. 

10,996. William Watson. 76, Station road, South Shore, Blackpool. 
New means of locating punctures in cycle tires by forcing smoke 

May 26, 1899. 


10,969. 


into tire. 
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Hill Observatory, Edinburgh. Im- 
May 26, 1899. 
PATENTS GRANTED.—APPLICATIONS OF 1898. 

28,549. Mackay, G. H., Salem Depot, N. H. 
puncture proof tread, consisting of cork with converging flat faces. 

28,665. Ford, G. H., and Butler, E. J., Walsall, Staffordshire. A 
pneumatic tire fastened with one or more embedded wires. 

28,683. Gaa, J., Basle, Switzerland. Plastic composition for closing 
punctures in pneumatic tires. 

28,736. Traun, Heiarich, Harburg, Germany. 
machinery. 

28,775. Hiller, G., Zittau, Saxony. A pneumatic tire with canvas lin- 
ing adapted to hug the wheel rim when inflated. 

28,879. Blake, W., London. A pneumatic tire with metallic inner tube. 

28,904. Irgens, J. Bergen, Norway. A carriage tire with rope center. 

28,957. Work, B. G., Akron, Ohio. Machine for making rubber 
tubing. 

29,014. Birley, P. A., and Macintosh & Co., C., Manchester. 
chine to prevent stretched fabric from contracting during spread- 
ing. 

29,104. Rowland, B. R., 
ter. Emery wheels. 

Bradley, W. A., Blackburn, Lancashire. 

and Cuenod, E., Paris, France. 


11,011. William Peck, Calton 
provement in flexible tires for road vehicles. 


A pneumatic tire with 


Rubber coverings for 


A ma- 


and Luke, R., Broadheath, near Manches- 


Cements. 
Felt and rub- 


29,129 

29,187. 
ber springs for carriages. 

29,354. Cohen, B., Bromley Steel Rubber Works, Newtown, Man- 
chester. Reversible single texture waterproof garments. 

29,410. Evans, J., and Healey, R. W., Yorkshire. Pneumatic wheel 
centers. 

29,420. Vicek, W., Oberbris, (Bohemia), Austria-Hungary. 
rubber dye for molding tires. 

2y,549 Walsh, J. E., Lightcliffe, near Halifax. 
fitted with tempered steel card teeth. 

29,561. Rodgers, J. G., Springfield, Ohio 
rubber tires to vehicles. 

29,635. Hansel, S., and Horning, E., Vienna. Waterproofing compo- 
sitions 

29,714. Nunn, J. 
covered bit. 

29,728. Banner, S., Liverpool. Linseed oil substitutes. 

29,766. Esor, J. V., Hamburg, Germany. Acid proof fabrics. 

29,774. Westwood, F., Birmingham. Thread tire. 

29,842. Powell, T. B., London. Coated fabrics. 

29,858. Black, G., Middlesboro’. Rubber glove stretcher. 

29,945. Simms, F. R , London. Tire with hard rubber tread. 

30,174. Watson, Y. B., Calderbridge, Cumberland. Tire made up of 
a series of cork disks strung together for a center. 

30,283. Williams, F. A., Albrighton, Shropshire, and Piggott & Co., 
T., Atlas Works, Birmingham. Double cushioned pneumatic tire. 

30,386. Hancock, W., and Hancock, J. C.. and Scholes, E., Hollins- 
wood, Lancashire. Fastening for pneumatic or solid tires, 

30,460. McKay, P. T., Toronto, Ont. Wire chain fastening for 
pneumatic tires. . 

30,492. Rae, J., Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire. Tubeless tire, and method 
of attachment. 

30,553. Bex, E., and Pringle, A., Bexley Heath, Kent. 
chamber pneumatic tire. 

30,606, Bailey, W., Bailey, A., Bailey, C., and Bailey, A., Newcastle, 
New South Wales. Elastic tire of interlaced coiled steel strips. 

30,667. France. Method of attaching pneu- 
matic tires. 

30,691. Gray, C. H., Telegraph Works, Silvertown, and Sloper, T. 
Wiltshire. Rim to prevent pneumatic tires from creeping. 

30,834. Squier, C. E., and Windham, F., London. Leather tire cover. 

30,865. Mingay, F. H , Berfield, Bridge of Weir, N. B. Wire attach- 
ment for pneumatic tires. 

30,916. Radolf, J. Gera Reuss, Germany. 
serving. 


Gimmig, A., 


India- 
Puncture: proof tires 


Apparatus for applying 


H., Goswell road, London. Detachable rubber 


Double 


Drowet, A., Puteaux, 


Waterproofing and pre- 


1899. 
10. Velocipedes. Reid, S., Akenside Hill, Newcastle-on—Tyne. 
Rubber brakes for bicycles. 
Butterfield, George F., Stoneham, Mass. 
rubber sole shoes. 
284. Pielsticker, C. M , Wembley, Middlesex. Emery wheels. 
287. Gellatly, J., South Queensferry, N. B. Pneumatic spring wheel. 
318. Victor Rubber Tire Co., Springfield, Ohio. Non-elastic vul- 
canized coating for fastening tires. 
Kemter, O. L., Schonau, Saxony. A pneumatic tire containing 
a number of hollow India-rubber balls. 
Dieselhorst, W., Old Charlton, Kent. Method of repairing punc- 
tures in pneumatic tires. 
Martin, E., London. Method of attaching pneumatic tires. 
Thompson, W. P., Liverpool. Method of attaching pneumatic 
tires. [Grigg, T. H., Philadelphia. ] 
1047. Bancroft, H., Church, Lancashire. 
tires. 
1084. Small, J. B., Hillhead, and Walker, J. W. O., North Kelvin- 
side, Glasgow. Tubeless pneumatic tire. 
1085. Stone, C. S., Kensington, Middlesex. Method of fastening 
pneumatic tires. ® 
1130. Roberton, C. G., Giasgow, and Roberton, J. J., Leeds. Com- 
bination metal and rubber tire. 
1132. Windham, F., London. Method of attaching pneumatic tires. 
1149. Price, J. H., Birmingham. Method of attaching pneumatic tires. 
1155. Black, A. Glasgow. Method of attaching pneumatic tires. 
1193. Parker, C., Lancaster. Waterproof capes. 
1259. Kendall, J. I., and Thornton, C., Stourton, near Leeds. 
ture free tires 
1317. Sichel, F., and Ludwig, J., Mainz, Germany. 
fabric made of woven metal springs. 
1402. Kendall, W. G., Edgewood, Rhode Island, U.S. A. Method 
of attaching tires. 
1482. Lubben, J. T., and Sehrwald, O., Hamburg. Tires with 
camel hair fabric. . 
1530. Shepherd, T., Birmingham. Method of attaching tires. 
1602. Wainwright, J., and Kennedy, S. M., Leeds, Yorkshire. 
ber cord cricket bat. 
1677. Lancaster, J., Leytonstone, Essex. Method of attaching tires, 
1766. Hughes, W. C., Londoa. Cushion tires. 
1789. Challis, C. E., London. Non-slipping coating for tires. 
1824. Everell, E. A., Leeds. Asbestos tread tire. 
1953. Newhouse, J., Colne, Lancashire. Method of attaching pneu- 
matic tires. 
2158. Burbridge, J., India-Rubber Works, 
Method of fastening tires. 
2265. Macdonald, J., Glasgow, N. B. 
cold applications. 
2279. Clarke, E. P., London. 
2386. Webb, A. E., Leicester. Tubeless tire. 
2651. Dales, A., Manchester. Rubber hoof pads. 
2740. Tyrrell, C. A., New York, U.S. A. Syringe. 
2747. Smith, F. G., Birmingham, and Rhodes, J. C., Tenbury, Wor- 
cestershire. Pneumatic hub. 
2862. Small, J. B., and Walker, J. W. O., Glasgow. 
taching pneumatic tires. 
2869. Grist, C. J., London. 
2938. Schnepp, H., Augsburg, Bavaria. 
3154. Woodall, R., Rochdale, Lancashire. 
pneumatic tires. 
3160. Boult, A. J., Middlesex. Process for manufacturing foot- balls, 
pneumatic tires, etc. [Work, B. G:, Akron, Ohio, and Palmer, J. 
F., Chicago, U. S. A.] 
3175. Young, W. C., London. Puncture closing. 
3183. Bowley, J. D., Houston, Texas. Method of fastening tires. 
3250 Mountford, F. E., Smethwick, and Causer, W. G., Hands- 
worth, near Birmingham. Tire removing tool. 


246. Machine for lasting 


Puncture resisting cover for 


Punc- 


Tire containing 


Rub- 


Tottenham, Middlesex. 
Hollow rubber vest for hot and 


Method of attaching tires. 


Method of at- 


Oxolin compound for tire covers. 
Elastic celluloid tire. 
Method of fastening 
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DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE HOME RUBBER CO. 


N the death of Joseph Stokes, president of The Home 
| Rubber Co., and of the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. 
(Trenton, N. J.), the rubber trade loses a man, who, 
although of late years he had not taken an active in- 
terest in the rubber business itself, was a potent factor in the 
upbuilding of the mechanical rubber goods trade. Mr. Stokes 
was a self-made man, and a review of his career from his youth 
up shows a continuous struggle with adverse circumstances 
and a triumph over difficulties which would have broken down 
many less resolute characters. 

Mr. Stokes was born in West Bromwich, Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, in 1833, and came with 
his parents to the United 
States when he was ten years 
of age. The family settled in 
Danville, Pa., and a year later 
the boy began work in a roll- 
ing mill, as assistant to the 
hammer man, receiving $2 per 
week. Later they moved to 
Boston, where the boy ob- 
tained employment in the 
Glendon Iron Works, as hook- 
er at the rolls. He was then 
about fifteen years of age, but 
as large and muscular as most 
young men of twenty. The 
workmen took particular in- 
terest in him because of his 
strength and ambition, and 
soon taught him to handle the 
tongs on the front side of the 
rolls. In avery short time he was most expert in this work, 
and his great strength enabled him often times to do the work 
of the other men in addition to hisown. Having decided to fol- 
low the iron business, he began rapidly to post himself in all its 
branches. For example he worked a few hours at night at pud- 
dling, and soon had mastered that. In the same way he learned 
heating, and, when still a youth, had full charge of a furnace. 
When the iron industry in Boston languished, Mr. Stokes went 
to Pottsville, Pa., and was at once employed as a heater. The 
iron men in those days received high wages, and the young man 
at once began to accumulate money. While there, he met the 
young lady who afterward became his wife, and who by her rare 
judgment wasa potent factor in building bis fortune. The prompt- 
ings of his ambition soon moved him to start a mill of his own, 
which was erected at Wiseport, Pa. At the beginning of the 
civil war this firm, with many others, collapsed, but Mr. Stokes 
and his partners paid their help every dollar that was due them, 
and also discharged all the firm’s debts, though it practically 
wiped out all of the capital which the young man had accumu- 
lated. He gave what few dollars he had left to his wife, for the 
support of herself and family, and started for Philadelphia, to 
make a new start in life. He arrived in that city without a 
penny, but went to a hotel, secured board, and when the first 
week's bill was due found that he had not a cent, as he had not 
secured the work he had looked for. He frankly told the hotel 
keeper his position, and was invited to remain as long as he 
wished. Soon after the desired work came and he was able not 
only to pay his hotel bill, but all through his after life to do 


THE LATE JOSEPH STOKES. 


many favors for the man who had been so helpful to him during 
his adversity. 

After about a year in Philadelphia, Mr. Stokes went to Tren- 
ton, where he secured a position with the Trenton Iron Co. and 
shortly after thistook a similar position at the rolling mill,and, 
his ability as an iron worker being quickly recognized, he was 
tendered the position of assistant superintendent of the mill. 
This position he held for five years, when he became superin- 
tendent of the New Jersey Steel and Iron Co., which position he 
held to the time of his death. Under his management the 
company prospered, until it became one of the largest plants of 
the kind in the country, and 
Mr. Stokes was acknowledged 
to be one of the foremost iron 
experts of the world. 

Mr. Stokes’s large rubber in- 
terests were really more in 
the line of investments than 
anything else. The business 
of the three companies con- 
trolled by the Stokes brothers, 
his sons, being created by 
them, the father assisting by 
wise, sound, and practical sug- 
gestions. 

Physically, Mr. Stokes was a 
marvelous specimen of mus- 
cular development. At his 
best he was the strongest 
among his hundreds of men, 
and was also a natural leader, 
and an organizer of rare abil- 
ity. Although he began work at so early an age that school- 
ing was denied him, he was a great reader, and educated 
himself, particularly on industrial topics, so that he kept all 
his life fully abreast with the times. He was accounted one 
of the citizens of which the city of Trenton was justly proud, 
and during his residence there he held many civil offices, which, 
although largely honorary, were exceedingly important, and in 
which the good citizen was able to be most helpful. 

Mr. Stokes’s death was very sudden, and was due to pneu- 
monia and appendicitis. The funeral, which took place on July 
6, in the city of Trenton, was very largely attended by promi- 
nent men from the city and state. An interesting feature of 
the services was the gathering of the 700 men from the rolling 
mill, and their many tributes of affection toward their much 
loved superintendent. 

Mr. Stokes left six children, all of whom, directly or indi- 
rectly, are interested in the rubber business. Those two who 
are best known in this business are Joseph O. Stokes, who is 
treasurer and general manager of the Home Rubber Co., secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., and presi- 
dent of the Trenton Rubber Manufacturing Co.; and W. J. B. 
Stokes, vice president of the Home Rubber Co., treasurer of 
the Trenton Rubber Manufacturing Co., vice president of the 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., and in addition to this, treasurer 
of the city of Trenton; Charles E, Stokes is superintendent 
and owner in the Home Rubber Co., and also owner in the 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. The three daughters of Mr. Stokes 
all married men who are interested in the rubber business. 
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NEWS OF THE BICYCLE AND RUBBER TRUSTS. 


bicycle “trust,” is reported to have been accom- 

plished at a series of conferences between the leading 

manufacturers and a syndicate of financiers, held in 
New York during the latter part of July, though on lines differ- 
ing somewhat from the plans originally announced. Instead of 
a total capitalization of $80,000,000, as authorized under the 
New Jersey charter, the company starts with arrangements for 
an issue of only $40,000,000, which may be taken as a confirma- 
tion of the opinion in financial circles that the time has past for 
the flotation of new “ industrials " on the highly watered basis 
that many were brought out on early in the year. Theevident 
understanding on which many of the bicycle manufacturers 
gave options on their plants was that payment was to be made 
in cash, and it is stated that the delay of some of the leading 
concerns in giving their assent to the agreement finally reached 
was due to their holding out for a larger proportion of cash 
than the present plan of organization provides for. 

Of the new capitalization $10,000,000 is in debentures (twenty- 
five year 5 per cent. gold bonds, redeemable at pleasure at 105); 
$10,000,000 in 7 per cent. cumulative preferred, as to assets and 
dividends ; and $20,000,000 in common stock. Payment for the 
plants acquired is to be made upon the basis of their appraised 
value, 30 per cent. in cash, 30 per cent. in preferred stock, and 
50 per cent. in common stock, thus cutting the bonus down to 
10 per cent. The original terms looked to the issue of $35,000,- 
ooo in preferred shares and $45,000,000 in common, with the 
idea of raising the amount first named in cash to pay for the 
plants. 

The organization started with forty-six concerns, controlling 
fifty-five plants. The promoters held options on 107 concerns, 
however, running to August 1, some of which may yet join the 
combination. Ata “straw” vote taken at one of the earlier 
conferences the unanimous choice of the manufacturers seemed 
to fall upon Albert G. Spalding, for the office of president of 
the new company. While he was virtually the author of the 
combination, or at least its chief promoter, it is understood 
that he is not anxious to assume the presidency, and in case of 
his declination opinion appears to be unsettled as to who will 
be chosen, At present the completion of the organization is 
deferred until the details of the exchange of the various proper- 
ties for the new securities can be carried out. It is stated that 
the debenture bonds were speedily taken by the manufacturers 
some of them, including Colonel Albert A. Pope, taking pay- 
ment altogether in securities, instead of accepting cash in part. 

The new combination. embraces not only the producers of 
600,000 or more bicycles per year, but also, as indicated by the 
list published in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD, some of the 
most important manufacturers of component parts, including 
the American Saddle Co., itself a combination recently formed 
by the leading saddle concerns. 

The interest of the rubber trade in the new enterprise centers 
naturally about its plans for securing tires. The promoters had 
options, as reported already, on some important tire plants. At 
some stage of the negotiations the name of Charles R. Flint 
became prominent, and from the outcome it is apparent that he 
played an important part. Before the organization was com- 
pleted, and when a very critical stage appeared to have been 
reached, the New York Sun described the situation as follows : 

Concerning the reasons why the capital has not been forthcoming, it is 


- ‘HE organization of the American Bicycle Co., or the 


curious how many straws blow in the direction of Charles R. Flint. He 
is not nominally interested in the trust in any way. The underwriters 
through whom the necessary money was to be raised were Lee, —_— 
son & Co. and the United States Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Flint controls in one way and another many millions of dollars of in- 
vested capital. His influence in the financial world might easily en- 
able him to seriously interfere with the capitalization of an industrial 
combine such as the American Bicycle Co. Flint organized and is the 
president of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., which controls a 
large output Of tires. 

In the bicycle trust the Hartford Rubber Works and the Indianapolis 
Rubber Co. are two big tire concerns that would be able to supply tires 
for all the bicycles made by the trust. These two concerns are not in 
Flint’s company. With the two plants the trust would be quite in- 
dependent of Flint’s rubber combine. These facts have led to their nat- 
ural inferences. Those who have studied the situation think that the 
trust never can obtain its capital unless these two tire companies are 
excluded. The trouble is that the leaving out of the Hartford Rubber 
Works would mean the exclusion of the Pope Manufacturing Co., while 
the dropping of the Indianapolis concern would be followed by the with- 
drawal of the Western Wheel Works, the Indiana Bicycle Co., and the 
Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Co, Without these firms no success- 
ful trust could be formed. 

However the result may have been brought about, the Amer- 
ican Bicycle Co. appears to have been organized without in- 
cluding the rubber concerns named, while the Rubber Goods 
Manufacturing Co. has been broadened by the admission of the 
Hartford Rubber Works and the Indianapolis Rubber Co., be- 
sides which it is understood now to embrace the American 
Dunlop Tire Co., the business of which was reported recently 
to have been sold by the Canadian owners at a handsome ad- 
vance on the price paid by them a few months ago. Asa result 
of these new developments the Rubber Goods Manufacturing 
Co. is or will be in possession of the plants, business, and 
patents of the following concerns, representing the leading 
types of bicycle tires in this country : 

Morgan & Wright, Chicago (the ‘‘ M. & W.” tires.) 

Indianapolis Rubber Co. (the ‘‘ G. & J.” tires.) 

Hartford Rubber Works (makers of single tube tires.) 

American Dunlop Tire Co. (the ‘*‘ Dunlop” tires.) 

Should the decision in the Tillinghast tire patent case, now 
momentarily expected, result in sustaining that patent, now held 
by Colonel Dodge, it is reasonable to suppose that the rubber 
trust could make as favorable terms with the owner as any 
other manufacturer could, though if the patent should not be 
sustained, the manufacture of single tube tires will be open to 
the world. In any event the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. 
hold a favorable position in having at their hands a market for 
as many tires as the American Bicycle Co. may want, to say 
nothing of the demand for tires from the outside bicycle 
makers. On this latter point Colonel Pope is quoted as saying : 
“If anvone thinks that there is to be no competition in the 
bicycle trade in 1900 and 1go1 he will find himself greatly mis- 
taken.” 

It may be mentioned that the tire companies controlled by 
the rubber trust will also be actively in the market for supply- 
ing vehicle tires. The large orders obtained by Colonel Pope’s 
company for automobiles doubtless will mean business for the 
Hartford Rubber Works, which concern also has a contract for 
making tires for the Consolidated Rubber Co. during the life of 
the Springfield-Kelly patents. Another such contract, it is 
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understood, is held by the India Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio), 
which is also included in the rubber trust. 


THE NEW RUBBER TRUST. 


A CIRCULAR advising investments in the stocks of the Rub- 
ber Goods Manufacturing Co., issued by Price, McCormick & 
Co., a firm of New York brokers, under date of July 7, stated : 


We are reliably informed by the executive officers of the company that 
the net profits for the six months ending June 30, 1899, will exceed 
$700,000, 

Six months’ dividend on the preferred stock is 
Leaving applicable for dividends on the common stock. 
Or at the rate of over 544 per cent. per annum. 


$216,881 
483,119 


The Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. has no outstanding issue of 
bonds, is without any floating debt, except current accounts payable, 
and is making over three times the money required to pay the interest 
on its preferred stock. Under the circumstances, the purchase of it, on 
what is nearly a 9 per cent. basis [the current quotation was then about 
80 per share], promises very satisfactory returns to the investor. 

But the circular does not mention one thing which might be 
of interest to intending investors, namely—that there were out- 
standing, when the “ rubber trust” was formed, the bonds re- 
ferred to as follows in the prospectus of the Mechanical Rubber 
Co., issued in 1893: 

The first mortgage bonds are a first and only lien upon all the real 
estate, rights, privileges, patents, machinery, implements, raw materials, 
and manufactured goods, and generally all property of the [Mechanical 
Rubber] company, of every name and nature whatsoever ; besides this 
property they are secured, through the ownership of the stock and bonds 
of the New York Belting and Packing Co., Limited, by all the property 
covered by the lien of the New York Belting and Packing Co., Limited, 
sterling debentures. 

The company last named, on becoming an English corpora- 
tion, in 1891, issued £225,000 in first mortgaye debentures, 
bearing 6 per cent. interest. The Mechanical Rubber Co., in 
May, 1893, recorded a first mortgage for $2,500,000, to secure 
6 per cent. gold bonds issued for the purchase of real property 
and to take up the English debentures above mentioned. The 
bonds outstanding of both issues, after deducting such as re- 
mained in the Mechanical company’s treasury, unissued, and 
such as had been purchased and cancelled, amounted, at the 
beginning of 1899, to $1,529,580, face value. This amount of 
mortgage indebtedness is still outstanding, creating a first lien 
upon the earnings of the companies mentioned. On July 1, the 
usual semi annual announcement appeared of the time and 
place for paying the coupons due on these bonds : 








Dividends und Yuterest. 





New Toot Belting & Packing Co., Ltd. 

5 Park Place, New York, June 20, 1899, 
eusen, ‘ane July 1, 1809, on the 6 per cent, 
Mortgage Debenture Bonds of this Company will be 
Bie upon presentation, on and after that date, a& 
he _ of the Enlcbwsecher Trust Co., 66 Broad- 

WM. T. BAIKD, D, Treasurer. 





The Mechanical Rubber Company 
22 Murray Street, New York, June 20, 1399. 
Coupons due July Ist, 149, on the First Mort- 
gene Gold Bonds 6t this Company will be paid upon 
resentation on and after that date at the office of 
he Knickerbocker Trust Co., 6 Broadway, New 
York. WILLIAM T. BAIRD, Treasurer. 

The Price, McCormick & Co. circular mentions “the entire 
capital stock of the Sawyer Belting Co., of Cambridgeport, 
Mass.,” as being covered by the original issue of shares by the 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., which appears to be the 
first public announcement of the fact. 

Charles R. Flint states: “ By acquiring the Dunlop tire the 


Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co, has very much strengthened 


its position, and has secured most valuable patents. Eighty- 
five per cent. of the orders for bicycles for export stipulate that 
the wheels must be fitted with Dunlop tires. Stock of the 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co, will be issued in exchange 
for the stock of the Dunlop company, but this new issue of 
stock will not be put upon the market, for the persons who are 
to receive the stock have agreed to hold it for some time.” 


[From the New York 7imes’s report of curb trading, on Wednesday, 
July 19.] 

ONE of the most prominent stocks in the late trading was 
Rubber Goods common, which advanced to 30 and closed at 
29 bid, a net gain of 2% points for the day. The preferred 
stock was also very strong, and ended the day with a net gain 
of 1 point, at 82 bid. It is said that announcements of impor- 
tance will soon be made in regard to the Rubber Goods Manu- 
facturing Co., and the reports of the earnings of the company 
continue to be of the most favorable character. 

[From the New York Journal of Commerce, July 22.) 

Two conspicuously strong issues were Rubber Goods and 
Otis Elevator. Rubber goods preferred sold up to 843 and the 
common at 31. Reports that the company will establish an ad- 
vantageous alliance with the proposed Bicycle combination 
may have been partly responsible for the advance, which was 
further aided by current favorable reports of the company’s 
earnings. 

(From the New York Journal of Commerce, July 26.) 

RUBBER Goods continued to receive good support, and the 
preferred made a further gain to 86. The common sold at frac- 
tions above 31. There has been a great deal of favorable gossip 
about this stock, and it is claimed that, in addition to a large 
contract with the American Bicycle Co., the concern has new 
acquisitions in contemplation. It seems fair, however, to say 
that the bicycle tire contract has been used for all it is worth, 
for the American Bicycle Co. is not yet organized. The fact, 
however, that the company is to be capitalized at $40,000,000 
instead of $80,000,000, of course, greatly increases the chance 
of its successful flotation. 

= * *8 

THE following information, showing the basis of allotment, in 
part, of the preferred shares of the Rubber Goods Manufactur- 
ing Co., has not been published hitherto: 

THE MECHANICAL RUBBER Co, AND SUB COMPANIES. 
Quick Assets Over Accounts and Bills Payable. 


Mechanical Rubber Co $1,043,005 43 
New York Belting and Packing Co., Ltd.. 1,152,919.27 
Stoughton Rubber Co 


Fabric Fire Hose Co 
i i 150,000.00 $2,642,230.61 


$420,132.85 
629,548.95 
740,619.10 
685,929.67 
8,140.54 
66,669 35 
2,795 73 2,583,836.19 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Passaic 
Sandy Hook 
Store fixtures, etc., New York 
Stoughton Rubber Co. 
Fabric Fire Hose Co. 
Total Quick Assets and Plants $5,226,066,80 
Less bonds N. Y. Belting and 
Packing Co., 
Less amount held by Mech- 
anical Rubber Co.. «++ 313,795.00 ny og 00 
Bonds of Mechanical Rubber Co 


$948,175.00 


1,529,380.00 
$3,696,686 80 


Total net value of tangible assets 
384,386.80 


Deduction 
Amount agreed upon December 20, 1898, as a basis for 
the issue of preferred shares of the Rubber Goods 


Manufacturing Co...-,.5+ +++) $3,312,000.09 
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THE GROWING FIELD FOR AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 


RESIDENT ISAAC L. RICE, of the Electric Vehicle 
Co.—the parent of a long list of corporations organized 
lately in the automobile industry—announced on July 11 that 
he had placed orders for 4200 electric vehicles. Of these about 
200 will be delivery wagons. The remainder will be passenger 
vehicles, of which about half will be runabouts, golf traps, and 
victorias, and the other 2000 landaus, hansoms, and broughams 
of varied design. 

The contracts have been given to the various manufacturing 
companies controlled by the Electric Vehicle Co. The capacity 
of these plants, however, is not yet sufficient to turn out the 
vehicles as rapidly as desired, and consequently a part of the 
work will be turned over to other companies. The Studebaker 
Carriage Co., of South Bend, Ind., fo. instance, will furnish a 
considerable amount of body work. The storage batteries will 
be made by the Columbia Automobile Co., which some time 
ago obtained exclusive rights from the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co. of Philadelphia for the manufacture of electric storage 
batteries for the Electric Vehicle Co. The motor work will be 
done at the Siemens Halske shops, in Chicago, which plant, it 
will be recalled, was only recently purchased by Electric Ve- 
hicle Co, interests. The other work will go to the Columbia 
and Electric Vehicle Co. This company some time ago secured 
the motor carriage department of the Pope Manufacturing Co., 
at Hartford, Conn., and recently purchased the New Haven 
Carriage Co. As above noted, a part of the work will be sub- 


let to other carriage companies. 
. . > 


THE new developments in the automobile interest mean 
much for the companies organized in this interest by Colonel 
Albert A. Pope. George H. Day, the active head of the Pope 
Manufacturing Co., has resigned his officicial position there to 
assume a like connection with the Columbia and Electric Ve- 
hicle Co. (Hartford), which would indicate that the automobile 
business is expected to become even more important than the 
bicycle business. A letter from the Hartford office of the Co- 
lumbia and Electric Vehicle Co., to THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD, says: 

“ A decision has not yet been reached as to whether it will 
be necessary or desirable to depart from present tire models 
[meaning those in use on the cabs operated by the Electric Cab 


Co., in New York] in the design of the 4200 vehicles.” 
*. . * 


THE Automobile Co. of America was incorporated recently 
in West Virginia, with $2,500,000 capital, and $20,000 subscribed, 
to market the Stanley horseless carriage. Amzi L. Barber, the 
asphalt paving man, is president; John Brisben Walker, of 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine, vice president; and F. O. Stanley 
and Francis E. Stanley, general managers. Later the name 
Locomobile Co. of America was adopted. The New York 
offices are at No. 11 Broadway, and the factories at Newton, 
Mass. The purchase is reported of a site for a new factory at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., for $185,000. A letter to THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD states that they are using pneumatric tires for their 
carriages. The change of name referred to is due to the fact 
that a New Jersey corporation had already been formed, as the 


Automobile Co. of America, by other parties. 
* . . 


THE latest rumor in the automobile world relates to a propo- 
sition to consolidate the various compressed air corporations, 
of the class to which the New York Auto-Truck Co. belong. 


The capitalization of these concerns, on paper, is already very 
large, and the figures for the new combine are placed by rumor 
at $100,000,000. This plan would include the International Au- 
tomobile and Vehicle Tire Co., with $3,000,000 capital, of which 
Richard Croker, Jr., is vice president, and with the organization 
of which common report has connected the name of Charles 
R. Flint. 

Still another report has to do with a proposition to consoli- 
date the electric vehicle and bicycle business, between which 
two branches there are already some connecting links. 


RUBBER TIRES ON A FIRE ENGINE. 


ENGINE No. 39, in the New York fire department, which has 
been supplied with four inch solid rubber tires—the heaviest 
ever tried ona fire engine—made its first trial in its new equip- 
menton July1. The result was altogether satisfactory. It was 
impossible to start quite as rapidly as with steel tirés, but the 
advantages were greater than this drawback. The vibration 
was greatly reduced, and car tracks were crossed with unprece- 
dented ease, the machine taking the tracks slanting and going 
over them without any danger of upsetting. The horses seemed 
to appreciate the difference and made “ record ” time to the fire, 
returning fresher than usual. The usual clattering noise of an 
engine going to a fire was absent. The rubber tires are said to 


take a better grip on asphalt than the steel tires do. 
*> * * 


RUBBER tires have been used for two or three years on the 
light wagons driven by the district superintendents in the de- 
partment of street cleaning in New York city. In regard to the 
results, Captain Francis M. Gibson, deputy commissioner of 
street cleaning, says, in a letter to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: 

“Our experience has been that they are very desirable for 
conveyances, such as buggies, and the light passenger vehicles 
in use in this department. We consider their use an economy, 
as they save much wear and tear on the different parts of the 
conveyance, and [| think also that they have a beneficial influ- 
ence on street paving, as the friction is less than it is with the 
use of steel tires. Therefore, in my opinion, an application of 
rubber to such uses is very desirable in every economic way 
that can possibly be considered.” 





CALIFORNIANS WILL PLANT RUBBER. 


HE Tapachula Rubber Plantation Co. have been incor- 
porated under California laws, with $100,000 capital, to 
establish a plantation in the state of Chiapas, Mexico, where 
3000 acres of land have been acquired, partly covered with 
full grown rubber trees. The officers are well known busi- 
ness men in San Francisco: A. J. Cartwright, president; 
Theodore Rothschild, vice president; Joseph B. Toplitz (No. 
330 Pine street), secretary; John P. Frazer and P. L. Young, 
directors. Mr. Cartwright, who is a property holder in Hawaii 
and owner of a model fruit farm in San Benito county, Cal., 
left for Mexico on June 19 to examine their rubber planta- 
tion, which is situated near Tapachula, and is expected to re- 
turn during August. 





THE Rubber Estates of Para, Limited, recently sold in Lon- 
don a further shipment of rubber from their estates at the fol- 
lowing prices: For extra fine rubber, at 4s. 1d. per pound; 
fine, 45.; and coarse, 2s. 7d. 
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under Rhode Island laws, at the office of the secretary 

of state, at Providence; capital, $100,000. The object 

is to manufacture rubber boots and shoes, and the ma- 
jority of the stock will be held in Woonsocket. The incorpo- 
rators are Francis J. Flynn, Patrick J. Wren, Robert E. Wren (a 
son of Patrick J.), Thaddeus D. Brennan, Frederick Hadfield, 
and Thomas J. Rowen. All these are familiar with the rubber 
shoe industry. Patrick J. Wren has been for years foreman of 
the cutting room of the “Alice” mill of the Woonsocket Rub- 
ber Co.; while Messrs. Brennan and Hadfield have been fore- 
men respectively of the paeking and calender rooms, all having 
retired within a month past to join the new enterprise. The 
younger Wren has also been employed in the same mill. Mr. 
Flynn is the son of Francis Flynn, described as “a retired rub- 
ber expert.” Work has been begun on the brick foundations 
of a wooden factory building to be 13640 feet and three stories 
high, on ground belonging to Mr. Wren. Some of the machin- 
ery required is reported to be already in storage at Woonsocket. 
It is stated that Hadfield has transferred to the new company 
a valuable patent owned by him which has been used, hitherto, 
in the “Alice” mill. 


ws | “HE Model Rubber Co. took out a charter on July 14, 


* * * 

THE Concord Rubber Co., incorporated in Maine, April 15, 
as already reported in this paper, are reported to be making 
good progress in fitting for their use a manufacturing plant se- 
cured at Concord, Mass., where excellent water power is avail- 
able. It is reported that the Boston distributing agency will be 
controlled by Winch Brothers, shoe jobbers, of No. 130 Federal 
street. John F. Wheeler, of the United Rubber Co., No. 48 
Lincoln street, Boston, is interested in the new venture, and 
the office of the corporation is at his address. Hayes Lougee, 
of a Boston law firm, is also understood to be interested 


actively. 
7 * * 


REGARDING the proposition to erect a rubber shoe factory at 
or near Collinsville, Conn., a gentleman in that town who has 
been talked of for president of the Collinsville Rubber Co. 
(also incorporated in Maine) writes to THE INDIA RUBBER 
WoRLD: “The matter of information is premature. So far 
as I know nothing exists except in prospect. It is possible that 


something may result later this summer.” 
* * 7 


THE Saylor Rubber Co., who have a nice little plant at Frank- 
lin, Mass., originally intended for the manufacture of high 
grades of reclaimed rubber, are said to have decided definitely 
to go into the manufacture of rubber shoes. The incorporators 
of this company are leather shoe manufacturers, with ample 


capital and a high grade of manufacturing ability. 
* * * 


ANOTHER rubber shoe proposition that is nearing comple- 
tion is that of the Snowdrift Gaiter Co., whose goods are already 
in the market, having been made for the company by some of 
the older factories. The company have looked at various plants, 
and have about decided to take one that was formerly used in 


another branch of the rubber business. 
* * # 


OTHER schemes are in the air, but most of them with little 
prospect of ever amounting to anything. One, however, that 
will in all probability develop something, is backed by a large 
manufacturer of mechanical rubber goods who has a factory 


building that he believes can be well utilized in the manufacture 
of rubber shoes. 
SALE OF THE GLOBE RUBBER CO. (TRENTON. ) 

THE Globe Rubber Co. (Trenton, N. J.), which is well-known 
as a prosperous concern in the manufacture of mechanical rub- 
ber goods, and which some years ago was purchased by Samuel 
K. Wilson, has recently been sold to Messrs. Linberg & Sickel, 
who are the proprietors of the United Rubber Co. (Trenton.) 
The United Rubber Co. have been closely identified with the 
Globe company, many of their goods being manufactured there. 
The United, by the way, although selling goods under their 
own brands and doing a very large and profitable business, 
were not manufacturers, but gilt edged jobbers. Their new 
move, in thus becoming proprietors of the Globe, and in num- 
bering themselves among the manufacturers of the country, is 
without question a wise one, as the time for large profits in 
mechanical goods has gone by. With the present high prices 
of crude rubber and other supplies, it is not likely that the new 
management will be able to drop prices; but they will undoubt- 
edly see a living profit under the new conditions. The com- 
bined businesses will be known as the United and Globe 
Rubber Manufacturing Co.; capital, $250,000. Incorporators: 
Watson H. Linburg, Welling G. Sickel, Alexander H. Oli- 
phant, and John R. Broughton, all of Trenton. 

PROPOSED NEW FACTORY IN OHIO. 

W. W. McINTOSH (No. 209 Yale street, Akron, Ohio), is re- 
ported to be organizing a company, with $10,000 capital, to 
purchase the property of the Valley Rubber Co., at New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, whose plant was burned in May, 1898, and re- 
build the same, to manufacture rubber novelties. Dr. L. F. 
Switzer, president of the old company, and S. M. Anderson, 
secretary, are reported to be interested in the reorganization. 
The original capitalization was $25,000, and business was be- 
gun about the beginning of 1898. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO. 

THE capital of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., 
as reorganized, amounts to $1,200,000, of which $750,000 is 
6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock and $450,000 common 
stock. A statement recently given out read: ‘“ On the basis of 
present sales, it is estimated that the business for the full year 
ending December 31, 1899, will be about $900,000, and net 
earnings approximately $112,000, which is the equivalent of 6 
per cent. on the preferred and 15 per cent. on the common 
stock.” There were reported to be 550 hands employed. 

REMOVAL OF JOHN W. BUCKLEY. 

JoHN W. BUCKLEY has removed his retail rubber store in 
New York from No. 156 South street, where he had been lo- 
cated twenty-seven years, to No. 69 Warren street, on the west 
side of the city. The new location is in the center of the ma- 
chinery trade, which is a desirable feature in the handling of 
hose, belting, packings, etc. Mr. Buckley began, in 1872, the 
sale of mechanical rubber goods and fire apparatus. In 1879 
he disposed of the fire apparatus business. For many years 
the South street store was an important retail trade center, but 
of late the character of the surroundings has changed, which is 
Mr. Buckley’s reason for moving. He does a good business 
in bicycle tires, and will add a line of mackintoshes and rubber 
clothing. 
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AUTOMOBILE AND VEHICLE TIRE CO. 


THE International Automobile and Vehicle Tire Co.—formed 
by the combination of the Chase and Newton rubber factories 
and the American Tire Co.—have established their executive 
offices at No. 346 Broadway, New York. Their general offices, 
in charge of B. T. Morrison, general manager, are at No. 64 
Federal street, Boston. They have a Chicago office at No. 166 
Lake street. The company are devoting special attention to 
the “ Apex” vehicle tire, which possesses the qualities both of 
a pneumatic and of a cushion tire, and is the invention of John 
A. Blaurock, who is the secretary of the company. Fred W. 
Dunbar, who has been for some years with the New York Com- 
mercial Co., at Para and in New York, has been elected assist- 
ant treasurer of the company. The factories at Chelsea and 
Newton Upper Falls were visited recently by a distinguished 
Frenchman, M. Henri Fournier, who ordered a set of the Blau- 
rock tires for his motor tandem. 

RUBBER FACTORIES BUY PRESSES. 

ORDERS for steam presses for rubber works have been re- 
ceived lately by The Boomer & Boschert Press Co. (Syracuse, 
N. Y.), from the following firms: 

Plymouth Rubber Co., Stoughton, Mass. 

C, Roberts Rubber Co., Newark, N. J. 

Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass. 

Murphy, Keenan & Keenan, Rochester, N. Y. 

The latter firm are about to begin the manufacture of a 
rubber padded horseshoe. 


PNEUMATIC HORSE COLLAR. 
AT a meeting of the stockholders of the United States Pneu 
matic Horse Collar Co. (Exchange court, No. 52, Broadway 


New York), on July 7, a proposition to increase the capital stock 


from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 was defeated. The number of 
votes Cast was 51,420 in favor of the increase and 493,460 against 
it. The company issue a pamphlet describing a leather collar 
provided with a rubber air cushion inside, but with no mention 


of the inventor or date of patent. Their factory is said to be 
at Orange, N. J. When their office is visited all hands appear to 
be too busy filling out stock certificates to stop to give any in- 
formation in regardto the collar. The shares have been quoted 
on the “curb” in New York, during the past few days, at 50 
cents bid, 75 cents asked. The president and general manager 
is F, R. Brooke, a stationer at at the address above given. James 
Forseyth is treasurer, C. J]. Marsh secretary, and C. C. Hoge, 
counsel. 
A FIRE AND A REMOVAL, 

A FIRE on July 5 nearly destroyed the six story brick build- 
ing, No. 290 Washington street, New York, among the tenants 
of which were William H. Cummings & Sons, large dealers in 
rubber waste. Within two days this firm had secured a new 
location and resumed business. They are well placed at No. 
48 Harrison street, near West, where they occupy an entire 
building of five floors and basement. The firm were well in- 
sured and their losses have already been adjusted. According 
to a newspaper report: “ This concern melts rubber scrap for 
further use.”” The origin of the fire remains a mystery. 

THE UNITED STATES RUBBER CO.’S OFFICES. 

THE United States Rubber Co. evidently are to be numbered 
among those who believe in expansion. Hitherto their New 
York office has occupied two entire floors of the large Franklin 
building on Murray street, but even with this space the com- 
pany found that it needed more room, and succeeded in getting 
a good portion of a third floor, with about 5000 square feet of 
room, The latter is now being fitted up into five large offices, 


and will be occupied as follows: In the front of the building, 
facing Murray street, Mr. R. H. Griffin, selling agent of the 
New Brunswick Rubber Co. will have an office. Mr. J. H. 
Clark, selling agent of the Meyer and Jersey companies, comes 
next, and after him Mr. J. M. Gallaway, who has charge of the 
transportation department. Across the corridor from these 
offices, and having a fine northern exposure, is the office of the 
company’s purchasing agent, Mr. C. A. Emerson, and next to 
this office is the advertising department, in charge of Mr. John 
P. Lyons. All of these offices are large, commodious, extremely 
well lighted, and very handsomely finished in qnartered oak, 
and their occupants are to be congratulated upon their new 
quarters. 

S. P. GIFFORD, SALESMAN FOR THE LOEWENTHAL RUBBER CO. 


THE subject of this sketch, although probably one of the 
youngest salesmen in the employ of any rubber house, is not 
without an exceedingly valuable factory experience. His first 
apprenticeship was with the late Wheeler Cable, who was ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most expert manipulators of rub- 
ber that the trade has seen, From ->—-———— 
the Cable Rubber Co., Mr. Gifford 
went into mechanical rubber goods, 
learning to manufacture belting, pack- 
ing, hose, tires, and mold work at two 
of the most important plants in 
Trenton, and being advanced to posi- 
tions of responsibility in each depart- 
ment. A most valuable part of his 
experience was the learning of the 
whole of the modern manner of re- 
claiming rubber at the works of the 
Joseph Stokes RubberCo. In his present position, as marketer 
of the goods of the Loewenthal Rubber Co., this, together with 
his experience in manufacturing goods, is proving most helpful. 
It was to fill just such a position that he now has that Mr. Gif- 
ford went through the apprenticeship just recorded, and its re- 
sults have been the production, not of the tonguey, flashy 
drummer, but rather the modest self-possessed salesman who 
knows his goods and their uses, and who, if necessary, can take 
off his coat and mix a batch, calender it, make it up, and cure 
it—just the sort of visitor that the practical rubber manufac- 
turer is always willing to entertain. 

NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


THE Alden Rubber Co (Barberton, Ohio), July 1, under Ohio 
laws; capital, $110,000, Incorporators: I. C. Alden, E. L. Toy, 
Wilmer Dunbar, George C. Kohler, D. P. Wheeler. The com- 
pany will manufacture mechanical rubber goods; further de- 
tails were given in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

=The Collinsvilie Rubber Co. (Collinsville, Conn.), June 29, 
under Maine laws; capital, $500,000. Incorporators: John G. 
Robinson (president), Melrose, Mass.; Charles R. Tapley (treas- 
urer), Danvers, Mass.; Alvin George, Boston. 

= Roxbury Rubber Works Co., July 10, under Maine laws; 
capital, $10,000. Incorporators: Josiah Ward (president), and 
B. G. Ward, Portland, Me.; H. H. Thomas (treasurer), Old 
Orchard, Me.; S. Heary Hooper, Hingham, Mass.; Albert F. 
Flint, Boston. 








TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

P. J. MCENROE & Co., Nos. 240-242 Monroe street, Chicago, 
are a new rubber jobbing house, who will handle “ Meyer” and 
“Jersey” brands of rubber footwear. Mr. McEnroe has been 
in the rubber business in Chicago for nearly ten years. He is 
thoroughly familiar not only with the trade in that vicinity, but 
with the merits of the two particular brands that he intends 
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now to handle exclusively. With his wide acquaintance in the 
trade, and with the excellent reputation that these two famous 
old brands enjoy, the new firm ought to start at once with a 
very large business. 

=Mr. E. H. Cutler (Boston) has been mentioned in connec- 
tion with certain of the new rubber shoe companies that are 
now forming. His value as selling agent to any of them is so 
apparent that it is more than likely that he will soon be attached 
to some one of them. 

=The first annual outing of the foremen and clerks of the 
National India Rubber Co. (Bristol, R. I.), on July 15, proved a 
great success. The program included base ball and athletic 
games, followed by a fish dinner. There were forty-eight par- 
ticipants. 

=Dr. Alfred Bailey, of Baltimore, charged with the illegal use 
of the mails in the sale of certain rubber goods, was committed 
to jail on July 12, in default of $3500 bail, to await action by the 
United States grand jury. 

=Mr. George W. Speaight, whose specialty is Chloride of 
Sulphur, which he has successfully made for the American rub- 
ber trade for a great many years, appears again in this number 
as an advertiser, which is interesting, as he was one of the pio- 
neer advertisers in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, some ten years 
ago. 

=Mr. Garrett B. Widner, who is well known to the rubber 
trade as an active, energetic marketer of goods, and a mighty 
good fellow, has purchased the plant of the Phoenix Packing 
Co. (No. 206 Center street, New York), and is rapidly increas- 
ing the already excellent business. His specialties are gum 
core packings of all kinds, and square flax packing. For this 
purpose he has special machinery, and withal has one of the 
best plants for this line ever installed. 

=The new brick addition to the factory of the Seamless 
Rubber Co. (New Haven, Conn.), is a fine piece of work. The 
mill is four stories in height, of brick, mill construction, with 
large windows, in which is set ground glass the better to diffuse 
the light, and with every convenience known to the best type 
of mill building. The top story, which is roofed with glass, will 
be used as a bleach room, the next as an assembling room, the 
next as a packing and shipping room, which will adjoin the 
new Offices, while the large, light basement will be used in part 
for a carpenter shop and for its storage room. In this base- 
ment also will be set a 1000 light dynamo, for lighting the plant 
and also running the elevator. 

=Mr. John S. Manchester, president and general manager of 
the Railway Supply Co., of St. Louis, was a recent visitor to 
Boston. Mr. Manchester’s company are agents for the Boston 
Belting Co., and are doing marvelous work in their particular 
field. 

=Mr. A. L. Kelley, president of the Mechanical Fabric Co. 
(Providence, R. I.), is spending the summer in Europe. 

=The cable works at Woolwich, England, of the Western 
Electric Co, (Chicago) were totally burned out on July 21, involv- 
ing a loss estimated at £250,000. 

=“It is many years since there has been so much activity in 
elevator building in the northwest as there is at present,” says 
the Minneapolis /ourna/. “ Almost all the big companies have 
done more or less in this line, even if it was only the improving 
of their elevators.” 

=Mr. C. H. Gosse, who was connected formerly with the 
Boston Rubber Co., is in the banking office of H. W. Pattee & 
Co., Boston. 

=Mr. F. G. Burgess, who is well known as a popular sales- 
man, is handling the mackintosh line of the Union Rubber 
Works, Boston. 


=The Boston Rubber Shoe Co., it is reported, owing to large 
demands, will not shut down its factories this month. 

=Mr. Frank N. White and Mr. Henry J. Doughty, the offi- 
cials who have created the Atlantic Rubber Co. and its marvel- 
ous machines, have returned to the United States after a three 
months sojourn in England. 

=The July issue of 7he Barker, issued by the Rubber Alpha- 
bets Co. (Meriden, Conn.), in advising the trade to place orders 
before goodsare marked up again, adds: “ THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD (the organ of the mechanical rubber trade) says that 
automobile wagons will raise the price of rubber as much as 
bicycles have.” 

=The Easy Rubber Tire Co. (New Haven, Conn.), the incor- 
poration of which was reported in the last INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD, have changed their name to the Elm City Rubber Tire 
Co. and elected Edward J. Sisk, president ; Cornelius H. Con- 
way, secretary-treasurer; and George H. Harrell, manager. 
They are agents for the “ Easy” vehicle tire manufactured by 
The Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co. [described in THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD December 10, 1897], and appliers of 
rubber tires of every description. 

==Los Soldados Rubber Co., the incorporation of which was 
reported in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD, will engage in the 
planting of rubber in the isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico. 
The organization of the company has not been completed. The 
capital is supplied by The Lewis Co., dealers in mineral ores, 
puente San Francisco, No. 6, Mexico City,and No. 253 Broad- 
way, New York. 

=Homer Sawyer, sales agent of the Boston Rubber Shoe 
Co., visited the company’s branch house in Chicago, and the 
jobbing trade in that city and also in St. Louis, during the 
month. 

=A. R. Burton, furniture dealer, Hartland, Me., it is reported, 
will add a line of rubber boots and mackintoshes. 

=The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. (Beacon Falls, Conn.) 
have obtained a license to transact business in Illinois, in which 
state they have $5000 invested. 

=The organization of the Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
(New York), reported in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD lately, 
does not affect the business of the various plants of The Rubber 
Tire Wheel Co. The manager of the parent plant, at Spring- 
field, Ohio—R. S. Houston—is reported to be pushing work 
there, with better facilities than ever before. The trade has 
been reached largely through the numerous licensees of The 
Rubber Tire Wheel Co. throughout the country, these being 
usually local corporations operating with their own capital, 
who will not be affected by the transfer of the Springfield com- 
pany’s interest to the larger corporation formed lately in New 
York. 

=The “ Ideal” rubber vehicle tire, shown at the sixtieth an- 
nual exhibition of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
is made under the patents controlled by The Rubber Tire 
Wheel Co. (Springfield, Ohio), whose licensees in Great Britain 
are J. W. & T. Connolly (London). This firm are reported to 
be developing a large export trade in these tires. 

=The Indianapolis Rubber Co. were represented, in the ne- 
gotiations which led to the organization of the American Bi- 
cycle Co., by Howard O. Smith, a hard working, capable appear- 
ing young man, who is a nephew of C. F. Smith, manager of the 
company. 

=The Glendale Elastic Fabric Co. (Easthampton, Mass.) have 
permitted one of the buildings on their premises to be fitted 
up as a meeting place for the three organizations which exist 
among their employés—the weavers’ union, the sick benefit 
club, and the fire company. 
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=Augustus O. Bourn (Providence, R. 1.) has made an addi- 
tion to his three story factory building sufficient to accommo- 
date 100 more hands on rubber shoes. 

=The L. Candee & Co. are reported by the New Haven News 
to have 1600 hands employed on rubber footwear, with a weekly 
payroll of $24,000, and a prospect of keeping the full comple- 
ment of help at work until October. 

=J. T. Hart, for some time past in the employ of the Boston 
Rubber Co. of Montreal, Limited, at their factory at St. Jerome, 
Que., has returned to his former position with the Lycoming 
Rubber Co. (Williamsport, Pa.). 

=The Seamless Rubber Co. (New Haven, Conn.) have added 
stamp rubber to their line of products, and are offering to the 
trade an article which they consider of high standard. There 
is reason to believe that the demand for stamp rubber is grow- 
ing, and the Seamless company have decided that it will pay 
to reach out for a share of it. 

=The Hazleton Boiler Co. (New York), whose boilers are 
so well known in the rubber trade, have begun the erection of 
a much larger plant, necessitated by the growth of their busi- 
ness, which will have the most modern equipment for the man- 
ufacture, not only of boilers, but stacks, tanks, and other kinds 
of sheet iron work, as well as general repairs to machinery. 

=Ruberoid is becoming more and more useful in frictions. 
tape, proofing, as well as in mold work and hard rubber. 

= The advantage of having a superintendent who is an ex- 
pert mechanical engineer, is proved in the plant of the Joseph 
Banigan Rubber Co., at Olneyville, R. 1., which, for the com- 
pleteness of its mechanical equipment, is probably not out- 
classed by any in the world. 

=Charles Niedner, manufacturer of linen hose, at Malden, 
Mass., has moved into his new factory, which is a three story 
building 57 x 33 feet, with loft and basement. 

=F. W. Whitcher & Co. (Boston) are making a record on 
their “ velvet ” rubber heel, and their trade mark “ Waukon Vel- 
vet,” is catching the public eye to a striking degree. 

= The new offices of George A. Alden & Co., at No. 170 Sum- 
mer street, are among the best and most central commercial 
offices in Boston. They comprise roomy offices for Mr. George 
A. Alden and Mr. Arthur W. Stedman; sales department under 
the charge of Mr. Kelley and Mr. Veno; and offices for book- 
keeping in charge of Mr. Dunbar. 

=The Stoughton Rubber Co. (Boston), having taken a new 
lease of their elegant Summer street store, have further en- 
larged it and rearranged it so that, if possible, it is better than 
ever. The changes embrace a private office for Mr. A. L. Lind- 
say, the floor of which is covered with the handsome tiling 
manufactured by the New York Belting and Packing Co., Lim- 
ited. Next door to him is Treasurer Skinner, who is removed 
from the show room and sales department by a handsome oak 
and glass partition. A further improvement is the handsome 
oak shelving, which now extends throughout the store from 
floor to ceiling. 

= Mr. E. H. Paine is back at his desk at the New York office 
of the United States Rubber Co, after three and a half weeks’ 
trip to Europe. He was on the other side only ten days, but 
the business was piling up so at the home office that he thought 
it best to return. 

=H. W. Scherer and George Mayer have formed a partner- 
ship at Johnstown, Pa., to establish there an agency for the 
Rubber Tire Wheel Co. (Springfield, Ohio). A Johnstown 
newspaper mentions $10,000 as the salary of E. S. Kelly, presi- 
dent of that company, in his new position as manager of the 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. (New York), the recent pur- 
chasers of his interests. 
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=The Byfield Rubber Co. (Bristol, R.I.), although a new 
concern, are reported to have 250 hands employed on footwear. 

==The Woonsocket Rubber Co. were mentioned, a few days 
ago, as having received a single order for 3000 cases of rubber 
shoes, and a local newspaper announced that there was room 
for 350 more employés at the “ Alice” mill. 

=The Wales-Goodyear Company has a new last in the 
Youths’ short boot. It is particularly trim and shapely—like 
all Wales-Goodyear products. 

=Mr. Chester J. Pike is kept exceedingly busy by the large 
business which is now being done at the Wales-Goodyear and 
Woonsocket factories, as he is obliged to take account of all 
new styles in Jeather shoes and get up new lasts in his rubbers 
to correspond. 

=The Monarch Rubber Co. (St. Louis) are having built for 
their use a seven-story building, 60x 150 feet, on Washington 
avenue, which they expect to occupy by December. 


INDIVIDUAL MENTION. 


COMMODORE WILLIAM B. BANIGAN, of the Rhode Island 
Yacht Club, has purchased the steam yacht Llewellyn, of New 
York, to be his flagship. The Zéewellyn, built in 1895, has a 
length of 143 feet 6 inches, and draught of 6 feet 3 inches, and 
carries a crew of fifteen men. 

=Colonel Harry E. Converse is spending the summer at his 
beautiful place at Marion, on Buzzard's Bay, Mass. 

= Mr. Frederick M. Shepard, president of the United States 
Rubber Co., is spending the summer, as usual, at Delaware 
Water Gap, Pa., where he has a cottage. 

= Mr. Albert Fisher, president of the St. Paul Rubber Co. 
(St. Paul, Minn.), has returned from a visit to Europe. Mr. 
Jacob Hammer, secretary and treasurer of the company, after 
an absence from business since the fall of 1897, has returned, 
restored to health. He spent much of the time in Arizona and 
Colorado and concluded with a trip to Honolulu. 

=The marriage is announced of Miss Ida Wanzer Sage, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Sage, to Mr. Harley Myron 
Olcott, of Philadelphia, which took place at the Brick Presby- 
terian church, in New York, on June 21. 

=Mr. Robert B. Baird (Boston), who represents Otto G. 
Mayer & Co. in crude rubber, and Loewenthal & Morganstern in 
reclaimed rubber, spent some ten days in the month of July at 
Somersworth, N. H., at the beautiful resort which is owned by 
Mr. Stearns, of the firm of Parker, Stearns & Sutton. 

=Mr. Hermann Reimers, of the firmof Reimers & Meyer 
(New York), has just returned from a vacation trip to Europe. 

=Mr. Adelbert H. Alden, of the New York Commercial Co., 
is back from his summer's tripto Europe. 

=Mr. H. C. Corson, vice president of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
(Akron, Ohio), is spending the summer in Nova Scotia. 

= Mr. Bert. G. Work, superintendent of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. (Akron, Ohio), recently returned from a six weeks’ trip to 
Europe. 

=Mr. John A. Walker, vice president, treasurer, and general 
manager of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. (Jersey City, N. J.), 
is on a vacation in Europe, during which he will visit the 
Dixon London branch and the various Dixon agencies on the 
continent. 

=Mr. George T. Perkins, president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. (Akron, Ohio), is one of the directors in the Columbia 
Chemical Co., organized recently at Pittsburgh, with $3,000,000 
capital, to erect a soda ash plant near Akron. 

=Mr. George H. Hood, of the Hood Rubber Co. (Boston,) 
was mentioned lately as being in St. Louis, e” route to Joplin, 
Mo., where he is interested extensively in zinc mining. 
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STILL ANOTHER RUBBER SHOE FACTORY. 


A CHARTER was granted in New Jersey, on July 27, to the 
Milltown Rubber Co., with $200,000 capital, to manufacture 
rubber shoes. The president is John C. Evans, who for many 
years filled the position of superintendent for the Meyer Rubber 
Co. The other officers are: M. Suydam, vice president; G. V. 
Kohlhepp, secretary ; and E. H. Radel, treasurer. It is stated 
that half the capital has been paid in and that the erection of a 
factory will be begun at once. 


RECLAIMING MACHINERY FOR RUSSIA. 


THE Birmingham Iron Foundry (Derby, Conn.) have just 
received an order from the Russian-American India Rubber 
Co., of St. Petersburg—the largest rubber factory in Europe— 
for 100 tons of machinery for rubber reclaiming purposes. The 
order includes grinders, sheeters, crackers, devulcanizers, 
blowers, etc. In March last Boris Kempe and B. Beckman, re- 
spectively managing director and superintendent of the Rus- 
sian company, were in this country, when they spent some time 
examining the plant of the United States Rubber Reclaiming 
Co. (Shelton, Conn.) and other concerns, and as a result they 
have ordered machinery for duplicating the methods of re- 
claiming rubber which have proved so successful here. It is 
stated that the new plant will have a capacity of from 10 to 15 
tons daily. 
ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

THE Durham Rubber Co., formerly the Bowmanville Rub- 
ber Co. (Bowmanville, Canada), have established their busi- 
ness offices at Toronto. Since the new management have 
taken hold the company have found it necessary twice to make 
additions to the buildings. The prosperity of the company 
was to have been expected, as Mr. Blowers, the general man- 
ager, is no novice in the rubber business. He is well known 
and stands high among practical rubber men on this side. 

=The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. (Beacon Falls, Conn.) 
have awarded a contract for a four-story addition to their fac- 
tory to the H. Wales Lines Co., of Meriden, Conn. 

=John E. Jacobs, who for some time past had conducted 
alone the shoe jobbing business organized by Wallace, Elliott 
& Co., without change of the firm style, at No. 118 Duane 
street, New York, died suddenly early in July, at Derby, Conn., 
where he was arranging the details of an order for machinery 
for a new rubber shoe plant at Poughkeeepsie, N. Y. There 
have since been no developments regarding the proposed new 
factory. 

=A report is current that New York parties have secured an 
option on the process for the new rubber substitute mentioned 
in this paper last month as having been invented by James 
Dennis, of Anderson, Ind. The purchase price mentioned is 
$100,000. 

=The Yatman Rubber Co. (Newark, N. J.) are reported to 
be particularly well filled with orders for molded rubber goods 
and metal specialties. 

NOVELTIES. 

A NOVELTY brought out by C. S. Pierce, a shoe manufac- 
turer of Brockton, Mass., is a Gutta-percha box toe. The 
method of construction is not described, but it is said to be a 
very elastic box, thought by some to be better than leather. 

=It is suggested by Fritz Dippel, of Heidelberg, Germany, 
that by pulling fine rubber skins over pears, peaches, and other 
fruits, they may be prevented from becoming spotted when ex- 
posed to the air and lying in boxes. 

=Th. Liibben and Otto Schrwald, of Hamburg, make bicycle 
handles of rubber hose, to be inflated, as in the case of pney- 
matic tires. . 


SLAVERY IN AMAZON RUBBER FIELDS. 


RECENT caller at THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD office was 
the Rev. Emilio Olsson, who has spent fifteen years in 
missionary work in South America, having traveled extensively 
in the rubber districts of Brazil and Bolivia. Mr. Olsson holds 
to the view that the native Indians of these countries afford the 
most efficient labor in the world for gathering rubber, but that 
they are dying off wherever they come under the conditions 
which prevail in rubber camps controlled by foreigners. He 
says that the great rate of mortality among the rubber gather- 
ers is due to excessive requirements in the way of labor, in the 
height of the season, together with undue exposure to the sun 
and rain, and insufficient food. Added to this is the absence 
of kindness in the treatment of a people who are by nature 
gentle and tractable, and terms of employment which render 
the rubber gatherers practically slaves, thus breaking the spir- 
its of the men and rendering them despondent and without in- 
centive to live. 

Mr. Olsson asserts that in rubber districts which he has vis- 
ited one method of recruiting the ranks of the rubber gatherers 
is to beguile unsuspecting natives into drinking to excess, and 
carry them off while helplessly intoxicated. He says, further- 
more, that adult Indians, who cannot be induced to gather 
rubber, are sometimes killed in the forests, in order that their 
children may be seized and brought up in captivity to work 
about the rubber camps. The difficulty in getting the Indians 
to gather rubber is due not so much to their indisposition to 
work as to the stories which reach them of the cruel treatment 
which their class receive at the hands of employers. It is the 
hope of the missionary to be able to introduce into the rich 
rubber districts which remain yet unexplored a system, under 
missionary auspices, whereby the confidence of the natives may 
be gained and habits of industry instilled in them, after which 
they may be offered in companies for labor on the rubber land 
concessions on condition that they will receive humane 
treatment. Mr. Olsson mentioned that, in coming down the 
Madeira, boats were capsized frequently while “ shooting the 
rapids.” There was always a rush, after such a catastrophe, to 
gather up the rubber before it was lost in the current, but if 
any Indians were drowned, their bodies could float away with- 
out hindrance. He referred to this as illustrating the general 
indifference to the fate of the natives on the part uf their em- 
ployers. 

Mr. Olsson spoke of meeting, on the Orton, in Bolivia, Sefior 
Vaca Diez, whose father, of the same name, lost his life on the 
same stream some two years ago. Sefior Diez felt much con- 
cerned over the difficulty of securing labor, and was disposed 
to arrange for the importation of Asiatics on a large scale. He 
was educated in England and evidently is familiar with the 
system under which coolies are “ indentured ” for labor in the 
British colonies. 





THE Columbia Automobile Co. are reported to have started 
business in earnest in Paris, where they have secured a factory 
building and begun to equip it with machinery for the product 
tion of electric vehicles. There are thousands of oil motor 
vehicles in use in France, but very few electric cabs, and it is 
thought that the latter can now be introduced with great 
success. 





THE Gold Coast and Ashantee Explorers, Limited, is the 
name of a company registered in London on June 8, with /50,- 
ooo capital, to carry on in the west coast of Africa the business 
of handling crude rubber, 
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REVIEW OF THE CRUDE RUBBER MARKET. 


HE general tendency of the market during the month 
TT has been one of firmness, and prices are a shade higher. 
As has been the case for some time past buying has 
been confined to the immediate wants of consumers, 
and the opinion has been expressed that buyers have been even 
more conservative than they might otherwise have been on ac- 
count of a feeling that a decline in prices might be experienced 
during the summer months. Thus far, however, no such relief 
has appeared, and heavier buying from this time on is looked 
for, on account of the necessity for filling factory stocks in 
order to complete the large volume of orders for goods believed 
to have been received. The rubber shoe people are reported to 
have been fortunate with regard to orders, since there must be 
supplied not only the usual requirements of the season, but 
something in addition due to the almost complete exhaustion 
of retailers’ supplies last spring. The advance in prices of foot- 
wear does not appear to have lessened the volume of orders, 
though there was a feeling in certain quarters for awhile that a 
break in prices might come before the approach of snow. This 
feeling seems now to have disappeared. There has been an 
unusual number of new rubber manufacturing enterprises this 
year, indicating a steady growth in the number of uses of 
rubber, as well as a growth in the demand for articles already 
staple, which doubtless will have an effect in keeping up the 
prices of raw material. 


The latest quotations in the New York market are: 


PARA. AFRICAN. 
Islands, fine, new.....94 @95 6 
Islands, fine, old none here 
Upriver, fine, new....99 @too 
Upriver, fine, old 101 @102 
Islands, coarse, new...63 (@64 
Islands, coarse, old... none here 
Upriver, coarse, new..77  @78 
Upriver, coarse, old... none here 
Caucho(Peruvian)sheet 58 @s59 
Caucho (Peruvian)strip 
none imported now. 
Caucho (Peruvian) ball 73 
CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda, sausage... 
Guayaquil, strip 
Nicaragua, scrap... . 
Mangabeira, sheet... .61 


EAST INDIAN. 


Benguella. 
Congo ball 
Cameroon ball 
Flake and lumps 
Accra flake 


Accra strips..... ecece 

Lagos buttons 

Lagos strips 

Liberian flake 

Madagascar, pinky... .82 
Madagascar, black .... none here 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 
Fine grade... ..cccsccece ‘s 


@74 


(@70 
@55 
@09 
(@62 


1.50 


Hard white . 
Lower sorts. 
Balata 


@8o 
@s5I 


Late Para cables quote: 


Per Kilo 
Upriver, fine 
Upriver, coarse 
Exchange 84d. 


Islands, fine 
Islands, coarse 


Exchange 8,'5d. 


NEW YORK RUBBER PRICES FOR JUNE. 
1899. 1898. 


Upriver fine 7 @t. 95 @97 
Upriver coarse @ 75 @ 80 
Islands fine @ 921¢4@ 96 
Islands coarse 3 @ 64 @ 65 
Cameta coarse @ 69 @ 71 


In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker 
in India-rubber and commercial paper, No. 58 William street, 
New York), advises us as follows: 

“During July the money market has been much stronger 
than in June, and many banks both in and out of town have not 
been in the market for paper. Rates have ruled on the average 


at about 4@4% per cent. for the best rubber names, double 
and single, and 5 @6 per cent. for others.” 


STATISTICS OF PARA RUBBER (METRIC TONS). 


NEW YORK. 


Fine and 
Medium. Coarse, 


Stocks, May 31. . 92 
Arrivals, June 113 


Totals. Totals. Totals, 
1899. 1898 

447 277 

431 281 

878 558 

460 396 


162 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, June 


Stocks, June 30 418 


ENGLAND. 
1899. 1898. 
885 795 
765 350 
1650 1145 
650 420 


725 


1897. 
1530 
290 


1820 
470 


1350 


Stocks, May 31 
Arrivals, June 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, June. ..... 


Stocks, June 30.. 


1897. 
2246 
22,320 


1506 
22,260 


World’s supply, June 30 (excluding Caucho) .. 
Para receipts, July 1 to June 30. 

Afloat from Para to United States, June 30.... 
Afloat from Para to Europe, June 30...... eoee 


THE ANTWERP RUBBER MARKET. 


AN inscription sale was due to take place on July 25, when 
about 442 tons were to be offered, composed principally of the 
arrivals by the Leofo/dville, early in the month. The chief par- 
cels were: 


137,606 kilos Congo (Lopori), valued at 9.20. 40,881 kilos Upper 
Congo ordinary balls, 8.75. 42,458 kilos Upper Congo (Arruwimi), 
8.20. 15,287 kilos Upper Congo (Lake Leopold, II), 8.25. 


—and several parcels of Mongalla. The importers have decided 
to postpone the next sale until near the end of August, com- 
prising the cargoes of the Bruxellesville and Anversviille, to- 
gether 229 tons. Importers continue to call attention to the 
stocks of Congo and other rubbers obtainable in Antwerp by 
private treaty. 


ANTWERP RUBBER STATISTICS FOR JUNE. 


300 





Derais, 1899. | 1898. 1895. 


1897. | 1896. 





§03,350| 190,263) 120,766 
418,266/124,532| 166,651 


60,940 
66,965 


921,616) 314,795/287,417|127,905| 124,303 
417,619/189,130)119,238| 76,910} 23,400 


74,444 


Stocks, May 31...... «ki 
49,859 


Arrivals, in June 





Aggregating 
Sales in June 





Stocks, June 30 503,997|125,665|168,179) 50,995/ 100,903 








Arrivals since January I... 


| 1,848,952/866,055/749,242|324,057/235,320 
Sales since January I 


| ¥:608,295)834.853 720,332|361,916| 173,849 


IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 


July 6.—By the steamer Hudert, from Manaos and Para : 
Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. 


37,300 ere 














IMPORTERS. 

Albert T. Morse & Co.... 
Charles Ahrenfeldt & Son. 
New York Commercial Co. 
Reimers & Meyer 

Boston Rubber Shoe Co.. 
Crude Rubber Co ; 
Lawrence Johnson & Co. 
Otto G. Mayer & Co..... 
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Hagemeyer & Brunn 
Herbst Brothers. . 


July 26.—By the steamer Maranhense, from Manaos and Para: 


500 





, = 

July 17.—By the steamer Dominic, from 
Reimers & Meyer 6,400 
New York Commercial Co. 2,600 
Albert T. Morse & Co... 1,100 
Lawrence Johnson & Co.. 3,300 
Crude Rubber Co. 1,100 


136,800 24,400 


27,500 


97; 


Para: 


46, 
13, 
29, 
6, 
2 


400 
1,900 


800 


200 George G: Cowl 
200 
200 


400 


Kunhardt & Co 





14,500 


99, 


PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. 


POUNDS, 


JULY 1.—By the Britannic=Liverpool: 
Crude Rubber Co. (Fine) 

JULY 1.—By the Efruria= Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co.—( Fine) ...... 

JULY 6.—By the Teutonic= Liverpool : 
Otto G. Mayer & Co. (Coarse) 

JULY 17.—By the Umbria=Liverpoo!: 


Reimers & Meyer (Fine).... ........ 11,000 
Keimers & Meyer (Coarse). 

Crude Rubber Co. (Fine). 

William Wright & Co. (Coarse) . 


OTHER ARRIVALS 
CENTRALS. 


15,000 


39,500 


SAT NEW YORK. 


POUNDS, 


JUNE 24.—By the Olbers=Bahia: 
J.H. Rossbach & Bros 000 
Eimenhorst & Co 6,500 

JUNE 24.—By the Irrawaddy=Trinidad: 
Kunbardt & Co.. 

JUNE 26.—By the Aetaatetine, ete: 


Eggers & Heinlein ..... : 10,000 
1,500 
500 
200 
100 


Utto G. Mayer & Co.. 
Bush & Jevons 
A. 3. Lascelles & Co 


JUNE 26.—By the Algiers=New Orleans: 
A. T. Morse & Co 

JUNE 26.—By the Grecian Prince 
Reimers & Meyer 


= Bahia: 


13,500 


12,000 


12,300 


7,000 


4,500 


JUNE 27.—By the Alleghany=Cartagena, etc.: 


Kunhardt &Co........ ... 
H. W. Peabody & Co. 
Munoz & Esprielia 
Harburger & Stack.... 
John Boyd, Jr., & Co.... 


JUNE 27.—By the Hudson=New Orleans: 
Albert T. Morse & Co. es 

JUNE 29 —By the Aurania=L eneeet: 
Reimers & Meyer . 

JUNE 29.—By the Lydia= Mexico: 
H. Marquardt & ‘oO .....+.........4.. 
James Ward & Co 


L. N. Chemedlin & Co... ”..... 
Flint, Eddy & Co 
JUNE 30.—By the Vigilancia=Mexics: 
Be, Wile EER Gcce cecce cevcces 
H. Marquart & Co 
E. Steiger & Co 
Fred Probst & Co 
Jose Agostini 
Thebaud Brothers... 


JULY 1.—By the Elruria= epemngeele 
Reimers & Meyer 

JULY 3.—By the Chalmette=New Orleans: 
Albert T. Morse & Co a 

JULY 1.—By the Advance=Uolon: 


PR, Be Ge kenc seccccucseeeseces 
tL Laer 
A. P. Strout.... 

Hirzel, Feltman & Co 

Roldan & Van Sickle 

Crude Rubber Co............ 

Isaac Brandon & Gros..... ... .... 
Piza Nephews & Co.......... weabesws 
Jimenez & Escobar.... 

Pomares & C aan 

De Sola Lobo & Co 

Kunhardt § Co. 

W. Loaiza & Co. 


300 10,500= 242,500 


Munoz & Esprielia....... 
W. H. Crossman & Bros. 

JULY 3,—By the Altai=Greytown, etc.: 
SA Eye e 
Andreas & Co 
A. D. Straus & Co 
D. A. De Lima & Co.... 

Kunhardt & Co 
Punderford & Co 
Munoz & Espriella 
G. Amsinck & Co. 

JULY 6.—By the Coleridge=Bahia: 
J. H. Rossback & Bros... ‘ 
JULY 7.—By the Seneca= Mexico: 

E. Steiger & Co. 
H. Marquardt & Co. 

JULY 8.—By the Campania= Liverpool : 
Reimers & Meyer 
Livesey & Co .......... 

JuLY 10.—By the El Dorado= New Orleans: 
Albert T. Morse & Co 


5,500 


JULY 10.—By the New eainengamaaaais 


Reimers & Meyer.. 
JULY 11.—By the Exeelstor = New Orleans: 
A. T. Morse & Co 
JULY 10.—By the Ardanrose=Belize, etc.: 


Eggers & Heinlein 
G. Amsinck & Co 
For Hamburg.. 


JOLY 13. _By th the 5 Seeeiieeientnnenn 
Reimers & Meyer “ 
JULY 11.—By the Peetnecatieten: 


Isaac Brandon & Bros 

Flint, Eddy & Co.. 

Roldan & Van Sickle.. 
Dumarest & Co .... 

D. A. eRe OD........ ..00..<. 
Munoz & y ode wibneddbetie Heeeskt 
Lanman & Kemp.. 

G. Amsinck & Co.. 

J. Aparicio & Co 

Kunhardt& _o........ 

Mecke &Co.. 

A. M. Capen Sons. 

R. F. Townsend . 

Mosle Brothers 

ig PRUE Satbucsccnscceses 00séese 
Lazard freres 

Eggers & Heinlein 

We MN EEO oc cece ccccceces 
Ascensio & Cassio 

D. Nieto & Co onases 

D.N. Carrington... 


JULY 14.—By the Germanic=L Reseepants 


Reimers & Weyer..... 5,000 
Otto G. Mayer & Co 5,000 


Albert T. Morse & Co.... 
Reimers & Meyer. . 
New York Commercial Co. 
Otto G. Mayer & Co.... 


Edmund Reeks & Co 


Total.. 


13,900 


15,000 


2,500 


12,000 


10,000 


JuLY 12.—By the Adirondack=Savanilla, ete.: 


Roldan & Van Sickle, 

Munoz & Espriella.. ....... ..... 
Kunhardt & Co 

Ellinger Brothers 

D. A. De Lima & Co 

John Boyd, Jr., & Co... ... ... 2... 
G. Amsineck & Co.... 

Mecke & Co 

i Cink anadebheetns 400s. os eade.cct 
For London 


JULY 14,—By the Seguranca=Mexico: 


P. Harmony Nephew & Co 
H. Marquardt & Co 
Graham Hinckley & Co.. 
Thebaud Brothers 

F. Matheson & Co.... ... 
©. Viadero. 


JULY 14.—By the Algiers= New Orleans: 
A. T. Morse & Co. 


6,600 


7,000 


6,300 
3,200 
1,800 


40,900 22,200= 
35,700 
16,200 


16,800 


Lawrence Johnson & Co. 
Hagemeyer & Brunn 
Crude Rubber Co 


88,700 
70,300 
39,800 
16,100 
16,800 
9,700 
9,200 
8,800 
7,900 
5,500 





97,400 19,500 115,600 40,300=> 2 


JULY 15.—By the Troja= Mexico: 
J. W. Wilson & Co....06.... 
H. Marquardt & Co 
JULY 17.—By the Marquette= London : 
Otto G. Mayer & Co. 2 
JULY 15, Rng the St. , PanteRenthenetens 
Herbst Bro 2,000 
J.H. Rossbach & Bros. ; 1,00) 
JULY 17.—By the Grenada=Bolivia: 
Jose Agostini (Angostura Fine) 
Jose Agostini (Angostura Coarse)... 
JULY 19 —By the Alene=Savanilla, etc.: 


G. Amsinck & Co. . 
D. A. DeLima & Co.. 
Roldan & Van Sickle 
Munoz & Esprielia... 
Kunhardt & Co 
J.A. Pauli & Co......... 
JULY 19.—By the Matanzas= Mexico: 


H. Marquardt & Co. ..... 
PUG, BOGE © OD. 0.0 ccccccsesccess 
J. W. Wilson & Co Ps 

Louis Monjo, Jr. & Co.... ... 


JULY 20 —By the Hevelius 


Pp re 
Elmenhorst & Uo. 


12,000 
5,000 


pucmenseen 


3,000 
1,700 


72,800 


3,000 


7,000 


JULY 21.—By the Chalmette=New Orleans: 


A. T. Morse & Co osucae 
JULY 21.—By the Yucatan= Mexico : 


E. Steiger & Co. ak ie ies 
BE. MEBTOROTES BOG... ccccccccccccces 
H. W. Peabody & Co er 

JULY 21—By the Athos=Colon : 
i, I cacccucde 6640 cous 
~~ Feltman & Co 

o Ee Strout. 

Roldan & Van Sickie... 
ET  cncccew seen * asus 
Ws Bs SEE EE wcatnccexe scoseses 
I Ee i aseses ens. ccccvceseces 
Lanman & Kemp 
4. Aparicio & Co 
-_ Nephews & Co 


1,000 
1,000 
500 


Jimenez & estas. Se eae 
JULY 22.—By the Lucania=L wasnents 
Reimers & Meyer.. 
JULY 24. _By the 1 Mesaba= London: 
Otto G. Mayer & Co 


JULY 24.—By the Louisiana= New Orleans: 


A. T. Morse & Co. 
AFRICANS. 


JUNE 24.—By the Lucania=Liverpool: 
Crude Rubber Co 
GeorgeA Alden & Co....... ..... 
William Wright & Co................. 
Reimers & _— 
Livesey & Co.. 

JUNE 28. By the Kensington vnlieaeniiatn 
William Wright & Co..... ....... «.. 

JUNE 28.—By the Aller=Genoa: 
Reimers & Meyer.. atone 

JUNE 29.—By the Aurania=L saeneels 
Otto G. Mayer & Co 

JULY 1.—By the Britannic atbataiaite 
Crude Rubber Co............... § 
George A. Alden & Co......... 

JULY 1.—By the Etruria=L paieniets 


George A. Alden & Co 
CD SO ON, 66.0 08 ccccccccc cece 


6 "900 
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34,000 
43,300 
29,100 


Reimers & Meyer 
Otto G. Mayer & Co 
Livesey & Uo 

JULY 3.—By the Cymric= Liverpool: 
Otto G. Mayer & Co 

JuLY 6.—By the Teutonic 
Otto G. Mayer & Co - 
George A. Alden & Co 
Crude Rubber Co. 

JULY 6.—By the Noordiand 
Albert T. Morse & Co 
Reimers & Meyer..... , 

JULY 7.—By the Graf Waldersee 
Livesey & Co 

JULY $8,—By the Campania 
Reimers & Meyer 
William Wright & Co 

JULY 10 —By the Oevenum 
George A. Alden & Co... 
Crude Rubber Co 
Albert T. Morse & Co 

JULY 11.—By the Taurie 
George A. Alden & Co 
Crude Rubber Co. ; 

JULY 11.—By the Friesland 
Reimers & Meyer 
George A. Aiden & Co. 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 


Liverpool : 
22,000 
5,100 
5,000 

Antwerp: 


14,400 
11,000 


Liverpool 
14,000 
22,400 
Lisbon 
110,060 
110,000 
100,000 
= Liverpool 
5,500 
5,500 
Antwerp: 
27,600 
11,000 
11,000 
JULY 14.—By the St. Andrew=Antwerp: 
Albert T. Morse & Co 


= Liverpool: 
17,000 
16,000 
6,100 


JULY 14.—By the Germanic 


Albert T. Morse & Co 
Reimers & Meyer 
Otto G. Mayer & Co, .... 


JuLY 15.—By the Cufie= Liverpool: 


George A. Alden & Co 


JULY 17.—By the Bovic=Liverpool: 


George A. Alden & Co 6 
Crude Rubber Co , 17, 


16.800 
000 


Liverpool: 
25,000 
28 SOO 
2,500 


JULY 17.—By the Umbria: 
Reimers & Meyer 
Otto G. Mayer & Co... 
Livesey & Co.. 


~—By the Majestic= Liverpool: 

George A. Alden & Co.., 13,000 
Crude Rubber Co ‘ 1' 000 
William Wright & Co 10,000 
Reimers & Meyer. 5,000 


JULY 20 


JUNE 


EXPORTERS 


INE 


Adelbert H. Alden..........+ 
Pusinelli, Priisse & Co... 
La Rocque da Costa & Co. 
The Sears Para Rubber Co. 
Rudolf Zietz. 

Denis Crouan ‘& Cc o 

York Lajeunesse & Co 
Pires, Teixeira & Co 
Kanthack & Co. 

Sundry small shippers 
Direct from Manaos..... 


92,725 
29,598 


14,430 
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25,400 


Hamburg: 


9,700 


36,400 


320,000 


11 000 


18,000 


39,100 


33,800 


56,000 


39,000 


U 
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JULY 21.—By the Palatia= Hamburg : 
Reimers & Meyer 
George A. Alden & Co.. 

Livesey & Co : 

JULY 22. aie the Seteainatibinee 
Reimers & Meyer..... 22,000 
Utto G. Mayer & Co 5,000 

JULY 22.—By the Aragonia= Antwerp: 
Crude Rubber Co . 

George A. Alden & Co 


EAST INDIAN. 
JULY 5.—By the Catania=Singapore: 
Reimers & Meyer (Borneo)........... 
Reimers & Meyer (Pontianak) 
George A. Alden & Co.(Pontianak).. = 000 
J. W. Greene & Co.(Pontianak) 0.06 
Windmuller & Roelker (Pontianak) 40,000 453,000 
JULY 10.—By the New York=Southampton : 
Reimers & Meyer 2,500 
JULY 11.—By the Tauric=Liverpool : 
Reimers & Meyer... . 
JULY 15.—By the St. slupuitinssavageeaia 
Reimers & Meyer .. 
JULY %.—By the Clematis=Calcutta : 
George 4. Alden & Co 
Reimers & Meyer.......... 


4,500 


8.000 
11,000 19,000 


GUTTA-PERCHA AND BALATA. 

POUNDS, 

JULY 1.—By the Patricia=Hamburg: 
George A. Alden & Co seus 

JuLY 5.—By the Catania=Singapore: 


Robert Soltau & Co 
Reimers & Meyer...... 


4,500 


3,200 
1,700 

JULY 10.—By the New York=Southampton: 
Otto G. Mayer & Co. 

JULY 13.—By the Pe aietesiietiens 
Robert Soltau & Co. panad tues 30,000 
George A. Alden & Co ... 3,600 33,600 

JULY 19. —By the Bulgaria=Hamburg: 
George A. Alden & Co.......... 

BAL 

JUNE 24.—By the [rrawaddy=Trinidad: 
Flint, Eddy & Co. 

JULY 14.—By the Prine J Withelm=Surinam: 
Kunhardt & Co................ 


4,900 


4,600 


2,200 
ATA. 


1,500 


CUSTOM HOUSE FIGURES. 


PORT OF NEW YORK—JUNE, 


imports: 
India-rubber 
Gutta-percha. 
Gutta jelatong (Pontianak).. 


VALUER. 
$1,675,711 
22,829 
15,834 


$1,713,774 


POUNDS. 


61, 
591.861 





3,400,148 


Exports: 
India-rubber 
Reclaimed rubber......... . 


$28,709 


109,416 24,528 


BOSTON ARRIVALS. 


POUNDS, 

JUNE 1,—By the New England=Liverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co.—Africans 

JUNE 1.—By the Sachem= en 
Livesey & Co.—Alfricans.. - - 

JUNE 6,—By the Sagamore= Liverpool: 
Livesey & Co.—Africans 
Reimers & Meyer—Africans.. .. .. 

JUNE 10.—By the Cephalonia=Liverpool : 
Livesey & Co.—Africans 

JUNE 23.—By the Cherushia=Hamburg: 
Livesey & Co.—Africans. ose 

JUNE 27.—By the Bay State=L iverpool; 
Otto G. Mayer & Co. (Africans) 


Total for June 

Total for May....... 

Total for April .. .......... 
yp fo) 
Total for February... ....... 
Total for January 


147,488 
GUTTA PERCHA. 


JUNE 2.—By the Armenian=Liverpool: 
One package, 40 pounds ; value, $4. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


rOUNDS, 
Nicaragua 
Honduras 


TONE cnetescus sevencnesewoncess 


41,844 





[Nors.—The figures denote weights in Kilograms.] 


| 


NITED STATES. 


M. COARSEe CAUCHO. TOTAL 





2, 


TOs «04 


Mont United States 


January 
February 
March. 


1,723,004 
,002,050 
449,705 
747,055 
§25.6059 
635,304 45 


.867 


222,499 


England. 


9, 
4, 
3,100 
6,801 


3,400 


30,862 


174,773 
92,694 
81,697 
83,542 
22,691/| 

30,370 


864 
807 


42,164 
33,989 
30,717 
23,011 


5,040 


1,323 


30,020 
24,300 
33,450 
5,462 
22,691 
4,420 


54,290 


10,034 
1,530 
2,240) 
— | 
1,030) 
3,900| 
114,138 


= 3,507 


6,600 


142,844 


24,408 


144,751 


51,682 


540,956 


890 


| 341,433] 


Continent, | Total. MonrTus. 





860,661 
1,136, 
55! 
1,248, 
695 


783 
849 
757 
1959 
4,244 


4,948,253 


2,699,567 
35334,314 
3,479,236 
2,283,511 
1,364,721 
1,332,245 


January 
February 


115,g02 
195,45! 
477,082 
287,669) 
140,103 
242,637 


1,459,474| 14,493,594 


MEDIUM, 


EXPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER FROM PARA. 


EUROPE. 


| COARSE. CAUCHO. 





32,600) 
25,500 
22,580) 


285,543 
211,524 
200,874 
83,542 
49,485 
34,940 
3,620 
3,507 
1,580 
9,040 
448,590 
791,2691| 1,332, 245 


27,000 
5,100 
35,187 


110,770 
118,830 
119,177 


7,120) 


664 
480 
110| 
340} 
23,329 


4,226, 
3,040| 
goo} 
440 

4, 800| 
61 +259 | 


26,794 
45570}| 
3,620 
1,580}| 
9,040 

396,908 


11,870) 


198,182 








47,173) 141,952) 290,732 








From Iquitos. | From Mandos.|From Para. Total. 








—s 
883,547 1,816,020] 
1,271,535| 2,062,779 
717,706) 2,467,059 
884,071| 1,370,283) 
448,590) 883,655) 


2,699,567 
3,334,314 
3,479,236 
2,283,511 
1,364,721 
1,332,245 


294,471 
29,157 
132,045 








455.6731 4.595.843! 9.442,078| 14,493.594 











